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BERLIN iv eanen 


By Doing the Wartime Job They Know and Do So Well 


Bombs over Berlin! Bombs over enemy 
centers everywhere, ripping apart the in- 
dustrial machine that feeds the Axis armies! 
Bombs softening up the foe for the victori- 
ous, final assault! 


How every American must thrill at the 
exploits of our brave fighting men. How 
you—operator, repairman, lineman—must 
thrill at the thought that the job you are 
doing makes those exploits possible . . . that 
because of your highly specialized training 
and experience, you are just as instrumen- 
tal in dropping bombs over the enemy as if 
you flew with the attacking squadrons! 


Look at it this way. Behind every man 
in uniform stands the vast production power 
of the Nation—farms, factories, mines, trans- 
portation facilities. All rely for efficient 
operation on dependable, uninterrupted 
telephone communications. And the people 
who keep those vital lifelines open play as 
essential a part in the war effort as any 
other group, in uniform or out. 


The switchboard operator who skillfully, 
cheerfully routes the calls of a Nation at 


KELLOGG 


SWITCHBOARD & 
6650 SO. CICERO AVENUE, 


war contributes equally with her sisters on 
a plant production line or in one of the 
women’s auxiliary military organizations. 


The lineman, keeping telephone lines 
open in spite of every war-caused difficulty, 
is helping lick the Axis as surely as if he 
were installing the electrical system on a 
bomber or stringing wire on the field of 
battle. 


The repairman, in keeping existing 
equipment in sound operating condition, is 
performing work no less essential to Victory 
than loading shells with T.N.T. or pressing 
the “bomb release” button on a Flying 
Fortress. 


One could go still farther and say that 
telephone people who stay on the job for 
which they are best fitted, are contributing 
more to early Victory than in any other 
way. They are permitting the Nation to 
capitalize fully on their training, experience, 
and irreplaceable skills. They are render- 
ing patriotic service of inestimable value 
by loyally continuing to perform the war- 
time job they know and do so well! 
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MORE ABOUT TAXES, 





Some Specific Proposals 


(Epitor’s Note: The following arti- 
cle, written after consultation with the 
chairman of the USITA tax committee, 
discusses certain basic fallacies in the 
present tax laws and the recommenda- 
tions of the committee for specific cor- 
rective changes. Readers of TELEPHONY 
are urged to acquaint themselves with 
the facts and to immediately wire or 
that these 
all-important proposals will be brought 
to the attention of the Senate 
Committee without delay.) 


write their Senators so 


Finance 


HEN the pupils in a particular 

schoolroom are especially un- 

ruly, when a certain individual 
plant has more than its share of labor 
trouble, when a given law is 
broken too frequently, investigators 
tend to look under the surface for the 
basic causes of the respective difficul- 
ties. 


being 


By similar reasoning, one is inclined 
to seek in fundamentals the 
which underlie so many objections to 
various phases of corporate taxation on 
the part of one industrial group after 
another, each with an apparently valid 
reason as to why specific relief ought 
to be afforded some certain segment of 
our economy. 


reasons 


It is hardly reasonable to conclude 
that all these objections stem from a 
single objection to paying taxes per se. 
While no one likes to pay taxes, most 
intelligent people are willing enough to 
pay their share if they are convinced 
of two things, (1) the need, and (2) 
the equity of the distribution. 

Certainly, few, if any, corporate ex- 
ecutives question the general need of 
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very heavy taxes to pay the bills for 
this war, although many may question 
the bills. The most customary dissatis- 
faction appears to arise out of an un- 
certainty as to the fair distribution of 
the burden, and here is where it is 
perhaps pertinent to look for some basic 
difficulties which may be the common 
denominator of a multitude of different 
complaints. 

The writer is no tax expert, but he 
has had the benefit of discussing this 
problem with a number of those who 
are so qualified, and would like to ven- 
ture an opinion which seems to reflect 
a consensus of this group. Generally 
speaking, he gathers the impression 
that the core of the trouble may be 
identified as the familiar old villain- 
double taxation — a principle which 
everyone knows and agrees is 100 per 


like 


cent wrong, but which, 
bodily illness, we have become so accus- 
tomed to, that we begin to substitute 
instead a variety of derived complaints 
affecting each of us in specific different 
ways. 


many a 


Actually, such secondary complaints 
and the resulting corrections, if any, 
represent the only recourse 
that can be had to the more evident 
injustices of the nation’s tax program 
for the duration of the war. At some 
future date, however, the program must 
be tackled at the root by a complete 
overhauling of the statutes and the 
adoption of some procedure such as that 
employed in England where the 
poration is recognized for what it is 
a group of individuals—and is used ac- 
cordingly as a medium of tax collection 
individuals rather than as a tax 


probably 


cor- 


from 
source in itself. 

In the meantime, those charged with 
the annual revision of the revenue laws 
as they now stand must, in all propri- 
ety, be informed as to specific discrim- 
specific situations. The 
spokesmen to present such facts, the 
writer believes, are the people in the 
particular industry affected; if they do 
not know the facts, who could be ex- 
pected to? In the light of these prem- 
ises, let us look at certain features of 


inations in 


the tax laws, present and proposed, as 
they affect the public utility industry in 
general, and telephone companies in 
particular. 

Among such specific points called to 
the attention of the House Ways and 
Means Committee by Harold V. Bozell, 
chairman of the Tax Committee of the 
United States Independent Telephone 
Association, on October 18 
cluded the following: 


were in- 





(1) The necessity for a third alter- 
native method of calculating the excess 
profits credit of regulated utilities. 


(2) The extension of the exemption 
from surtaxes of the dividends on pre- 
ferred stocks of regulated utilities is- 
sued prior to October 1, 1942 to issues 
of on character issued after October 
1, 1942. 


As a practical demonstration of the 
discriminatory effects of the more re- 
cently-enacted tax laws on the utility 
industry in general and of the need for 
relief through amendments such as the 
above, an analysis was also made show- 
ing the per share earnings (after 
taxes) of typical major utility com- 
panies, as compared with other classes 
of industry both before and since the 
war. The simple facts revealed by 
these studies indicate :* 


That out of 10 major utility com- 
panies studied, nine, or 90 per cent, had 
lower earnings in 1942 than in the base 
period from 1936 to 1939. 


But out of 80 major industrial com- 
panies and railroads studied, 64, or 80 
per cent, had substantially higher earn- 
ings in 1942 than in the base period. 


It is not the purpose of this memo- 
randum to go into the detailed whys and 
wherefores of these particular results. 
The basic reason already has been ob- 
served, and every utility operator and 
every state utility commissioner real- 
izes the further grave injustice imposed 
by the levy of an excess profits tax on 
a regulated industry. And every oper- 
ator with a serious realization of his 
responsibility to the owners of the en- 
terprise he represents, and every com- 
missioner who has a true interest in 
the continued solvency of the utility in- 
dustry, should consider it his respective 
obligation to present the facts to those 
who make the laws in an endeavor to 
see these inequities corrected. 


Mr. Bozell and his fellow-workers on 
the USITA Tax Committee deserve the 
thanks of the Independent telephone in- 
dustry for what they have already done 
in this respect, and Justus Craemer of 
the California Railroad Commission de- 
serves like appreciation for the con- 
structive stand taken by him on this 
subject at the annual convention of the 
National Association of Railroad & 
Utilities Commissioners this year in 
Chicago. 


At this time the writer wishes to pre- 
sent, in some further detail, the specific 


See TELEPHONY of Nov. 13, p. 17, for Mr 
Bozell’s statement to the House Committee 
Copies of the proposed amendments may be 
had, upon request, from the executive secre- 
tary of the SITA, Munsey Bidg., Wash- 
ington 4, ; 


*Copies of these analyses may be had upon 
request from W. J. Herrman, 332 S. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


proposals made by Mr. Bozell to the 
House Ways and Means Committee, so 
that each Independent telephone man 
personally will be familiar with the 
program of the USITA and, therefore, 
be better able to promote its effective 
realization. 

The most important amendment spon- 
sored by the tax committee of the 
USITA would provide a third optional 
method of calculation of the excess 
profits credit, and would have the gen- 
eral effect of limiting any excess profits 
tax to actual excess earnings existing 
after providing a normal fair return 
according to base year standards. 

While the present “excess profits” 
tax is generally interpreted as a tax to 
recover excess earnings resulting from 
war activity, it is quite possible, by 
application of either of the two formu- 
lae now provided in the Revenue Act, 
for a corporation to incur substantial 
excess profits taxes without having 
what would be regarded as excess or 
war profits. 


Telephone companies, being generally 
subject to regulation by state or other 
local bodies, have in most cases had 
their base year earnings closely limited 
to an amount considered equivalent to 
a fair return on the existing invest- 
ment in those years. Under the average 
earnings method, companies are per- 
mitted to earn only 95 per cent of such 
base period amounts before becoming 
subject to the excess profits tax, while 
the mechanics of computation of the 
tax itself results in a further auto- 
matic lowering of whatever figure of 
rate of return might have been earned 
in the base years, in addition to any 
reduction which might be incurred as 
a result of increased normal or surtax 
rates. 


Under the invested capital method, a 
company is permitted to earn only an 
arbitrary per-cent return upon a some- 
what arbitrarily-determined invested 
capital, without regard to what it actu- 
ally earned on invested capital in prior 
years, or without regard to what it was 
regulated to earn by a regulatory com- 
mission. It is as a result of using either 
of these two methods under the present 
law that a telephone company can have 
“excess profits taxes” but no true “ex- 
cess profits.” As a matter of fact, a 
telephone company in the excess profits 
brackets actually may be realizing 
lower earnings than in the base period 
years even though it has a higher in- 
vestment today. 

The question of fair return may dis- 
appear entirely because of the practical 
impossibility, in numerous cases, of fix- 
ing a rate which would provide such a 
return after paying the tax. Some regu- 


latory commissions faced with such a 


situation have preferred to try to re- 





duce rates to a level where no excess 
profits tax would be incurred, for the 
simple reason that practically ali the 
reduction would be absorbed by taxes 
in any event. We thus arrive at a point 
where, instead of bringing in more 
revenue, we find that a tax of this char- 
acter may result in a net loss to the 
government, to say nothing of the ir- 
reparable harm done the industry. 

The particular plan sponsored by the 
USITA to remedy this situation was 
formulated by Mr. Bozell and his staff, 
to meet the objective originally pro- 
posed by the California Railroad Com- 
mission that there be a limiting factor 
in the amount of excess profits taxes to 
be levied against regulated public utili- 
ties which would recognize the rate of 
return that the commissions deemed 
necessary to maintain the integrity of 
public utility credit. 

Discussions with the staff of the Cali- 
fornia Railroad Commission and with 
representatives of a number of leading 
California utilities resulted in a com- 
prehensive report by the research engi- 
neer of the California commission, ana- 
lyzing and supporting the suggested 
formula. It was this plan and this re- 
port which was presented by Justus 
Craemer to the executive committee of 
the NARUC in Chicago. In essence it 
provides another optional alternative 
for determination of excess profits net 
income by applying the ratio between 
the invested capital tax base and the 
excess profits tax credit after federal 
income taxes, during the base years, to 
the tax base in the current year. 


It should be pointed out that this for- 
mula is a third.alternative method; it 
does not give wholesale relief to com- 
panies who are in the excess profits 
brackets nor does it necessarily result 
in any reduction at all in certain situa- 
tions, but tests which have been made 
indicate that it is very helpful in cases 
where the other two formulae are puni- 
tive in their effect. Most important, it 
takes into consideration the basic prin- 
ciples of regulation by recognition of 
the need for an adequate return related 
to that fixed by the regulatory bodies. 
The example shown in Table I of an 
actual case furnished the writer by the 
Tax Committee of the USITA will illus- 
trate the principle. 

While total taxes of this company 
would be reduced about 19% per cent 
under this new formula, it should be 
emphasized that the objective involved 
is not primarily the tax reduction itself, 
but rather the maintenance of a reason- 
able return which will enable the utility 
to keep its credit on a sound basis. The 
actual net income of the company under 
the proposed method would be $360,000 
less $44,280, or $315,720; the actual net 
income of the company under the pres- 
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1936 
UNDER PROPOSED ALTERNATIVE METHOD: 


Average Invested Capital..... 


UNDER PRESENT Law: 


Amount Subject to Tax. 

Excess Profits Tax at 90% 

Amount Subject to Normal and Surtax. 
Tax at 40% 


Total Tax 


Per Cent Reduction in Tax 19.5% 





TABLE |— ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLE OF PROPOSED 
ALTERNATIVE METHOD FOR CALCULATION 
OF EXCESS PROFITS TAXES 


$3,000,000 $3,400,000 $3,750,000 $3,800,000 $5,300,000 


Normal Tax Net Income. 210,000 230,000 250,000 260,000 600,000 
Less Federal Income Tax. 28,900 33,400 41,250 42,900 240,000 
Normal Tax Net Income after 
DD inches oh dee a abate a $ 181,100 $ 196,600 $ 208,750 $ 217,100 $ 360,000 
Plus % of Interest on Borrowed 
Capital EE OE RD Ot 30,000 34,000 37,500 38,000 53,000 
Excess Profits Net Income..... $ 211,100 $ 230,600 $ 246,250 $ 255,100 $ 413,000 
Per Cent Return on _ Invested 
eer an bene ‘ 7.04% 6.78% 6.57% 6.71% 
Average Per Cent Return on In- 
vested Capital 6.77% 
Excess Profits Credit (plus $5000 Specific Exemption)......................$ 363,800 
Amount Subject to Tax ee 49,200 
Excess Profits Tax at 90%...... .$ 44,280 
SE SE cs ina cone ee cers ba daeseeeseeens 2a bewienee $ 284,280 


Excess Profits Credit (Invested Capital Method) plus Specific Exemption..$ 426,000 


Net REDUCTION UNDER PROPOSED ALTERNATIVE METHOD veridvkes anaes 


NOTE: Invested Capital considered to be composed of 50% bonds, 50% stock 


Base Period 


Current 
————m Pendle 
1939 Year 


1937 1938 


coves $ 227,000 
.$ 204,300 
$ 373,000 


$ 149,200 


wn 


353,500 


69,220 








ent law would be $600,000 less $353,500, 
or $246,500. Thus, the $315,720 would 
represent a return of 5.96 per cent on 
the rate base—assuming the rate base 
to be the same as the actual invested 
capital, namely $5,300,000; whereas the 
$246,500 would represent a return of 
only 4.65 per cent. Even the 5.96 per 
cent is below the rate of return on the 
rate base during normal times, being 
reduced to this amount by increases in 
normal taxes and surtaxes. 

Quite obviously a company with earn- 
ings so restricted as to earn only 4.65 
per cent on the rate base would find its 
credit impaired, if not almost destroyed, 
and this in turn would seriously affect 
its ability to render adequate service. 

On October 27, the Ways and Means 
Committee proposed an increase in the 
excess profits tax from 90 per cent to 
95 per cent, and if this proposal were 
adopted, all the above considerations, 
of course, would be intensified accord- 
ingly. Under such circumstances the 
amendment endorsed by the USITA be- 
comes not only a simple act of justice 
but is well-nigh mandatory if many of 
the utility companies in the country are 
to continue solvent. Obviously the seri- 
ous and concerted efforts of all Inde- 
pendent telephone people must be 
united behind this vital legislation. 

As already noted, a second amend- 
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ment suggested by the tax committee 
had to do with the allowance of a 
credit, in computing surtax net income, 
for dividends on issues of 
ferred stocks. The present law, quite 
properly, provides a measure of relief 
from duplicate taxation by making such 
an allowance for the dividends on all 
preferred stocks of regulated utilities 
issued prior to October 1, 1942. While 
sound as far as it goes, this date limi- 
tation in the present law effectively 
estops refinancing of present issues of 
either bonds or preferred stocks with 
new preferred shares, or the sale of 
preferred stocks to finance the 
acquisition or construction of property, 
and complicates mergers of two com- 
panies both having preferred stocks. 


new pre- 


new 


The proposed amendment to extend 
the scope of the allowance for divi- 
dends on new preferred stocks issued 
for purposes of this character is obvi- 
ously so sensible and proper that it 
seems there should be no question as to 
its adoption, but with the pressure 
under which our representatives are 
working in these times, such assump- 
tions are no longer possible and all! In- 
dependent telephone men accordingly 
are urged to lend their support to this 
constructive amendment. 


In addition to the specific amend- 
ments described above, Mr. Bozell also 





urged the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to reject proposals to increase 
the present normal and surtax rates 
and, according to latest advices, the 
House committee appears to be in ac- 
cord with this suggestion. Here again, 
it is quite apparent that any increase 
in these rates would serve only to am- 
plify further the present problems flow- 
ing out of the basic inequities of the 
double taxation principle. 

While not a levy upon the corpora- 
tion, Mr. Bozell also discussed briefly 
the matter of excise taxes on toll and 
exchange service. Such taxes, it was 
pointed out, are in effect specialized 
sales taxes of a discriminatory nature, 
and while the USITA tax committee 
had no objection to a general sales tax, 
it did not feel that it could concur in 
the singling out for such taxation a 
small, selected list of individual 
sumer services as proposed. 


Vv 


L-241 Changed to Reduce 
Paper Used in Directories 

On October 21 the WPB Limitation 
Order L-241, limiting the amount of 
paper a printer may use for commer- 
cial printing, was changed so as to 
affect the printing of telephone direc- 
tories. In the previous order “func- 
tional printing” of telephone companies 
and other utilities was exempted from 
the 10 per cent usage imposed by the 
This exemption has been elimi- 
nated and telephone companies and 
other utilities are now subject to what 
amounts to a 15 per cent cut in paper 
usage, 1941 requirements. 
Commenting upon the change in L-241, 
the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association states: 


con- 


order. 


based on 


“If your printer used 1,000 pounds 
for your directories in 1941, he is now 
permitted only 850 pounds to take care 
of your directory requirements for the 
current year. 

“A substantial effort was made by 
the telephone industry as well as other 
utilities to get the original ‘functional 
printing’ exemption continued in the 
new order. Although the WPB seemed 
sympathetic to our argument for its 
continuance, pressure from other groups 
that were not exempt resulted in re- 
moval of the exemption clause from the 
current order.” 


The new order also imposes an addi- 
tional restriction on telephone direc- 
tories, namely, the basis weight of 
paper used for the inside pages must 
not exceed 28 pounds (24x36 size) and 
110 pounds (22%x28% size). This is 
about the same weight of paper and 
cover stock that is now being used in 
many metropolitan directories but is 
somewhat lighter than that employed by 
many of the smaller Independent com- 
panies. 








FFICIAL WASHINGTON keeps 
O warning us that it may well 

be a long war. This may be 
part of the government’s effort to keep 
the lines from going slack on the home 
front. And certainly it is common sense 
to take no chances with counting vic- 
tory chickens that are not yet hatched, 
no matter how promising the day-to- 
day war news may be. 

But it certainly is not too early to 
give some thought to an orderly pro- 
gram for reconverting our various busi- 
ness enterprises to normal peacetime 
operations in proper season. This sug- 
gestion is broader than what is usually 
meant by that overworked and abused 
phrase ‘“‘post-war planning”—which has 
come to mean, in so many cases, a com- 
bination of pipe dreams and whisper- 
ing hopes. 

More important than the golden-cloud 
future that some of the professional 
post-war planners are peddling, is the 
more immediate problem of getting our 
business affairs back to somewhere 
near their normal tempo of peacetime 
operation before the war even broke 
out. In a somewhat facetious sense, one 
might almost say that we need a little 
practical “pre-war planning” for the 
post-war period, more than we need 
some of the grandiose “post-war plan- 
ning” itself. Let’s think about getting 
the old place cleaned up and ship-shape, 
before we dream about throwing par- 
ties. 

A most interesting document along 
this line was issued recently in Wash- 
ington by the well-known business 
analysis group, “Research Institute,” of 


10 





Telephone industry, as all businesses, should make study of 


building better public relations and goodwill a ''first'’ item 


in post-war plans along with "dreamy side’ of program. 


which Leon Henderson, ex-OPA chief- 
tain, is board chairman. It is entitled 
“Your Business After the War” and 
one feature of it is a tentative time- 
table extending from 1944 through 
1946. That tells what is likely to hap- 
pen during month-to-month periods and 
what steps should be taken at what 
time by the individual businessman to 
trim his sails accordingly. 

Research Institute assumes, for ex- 
ample, that Germany will be defeated 
in the spring or summer of 1944 and 
that it will take an additional year 
thereafter to whip Japan. This is not 
a prediction. It is simply a tentative 
assumption on which to base a series of 
interesting analyses. After all, in mak- 
ing any kind of a blueprint for future 
action one must proceed with certain 
basic assumptions. And if it turns out 
that it will take another year to whip 
Germany or if Hitler should cave in 
this winter, it is a simple matter to 
turn up the effective date of the chart 
six months earlier or six months later, 
as the case may be. 

Proceeding on the timetable assump- 
tion of Research Institute, however, the 
following is the general pattern of the 
march of business events, regardless of 
the outcome of the general elections of 
1944, 


January to June, 1944. War produc- 


tion will reach its peak; also the man- 
power shortage and national income 
inventories of civilian goods will con- 
tinue to shrink despite a small resump- 
tion of essential consumer goods. There 
will be a general tightening of ration- 
ing and price control, with some in- 
creases in price and wage levels. 

During this period the smart busi- 
nessman will check inventories, esti- 
mate needs for future construction, im- 
provements, or deferred maintenance, 
obtain bids, and figure out sales and 
personnel programs. With inventories 
at minimum it is an ideal time to weigh 
any basic changes in plant operation. 

July to December, 1944. During this 
period Hitler either will have been de- 
feated or so near defeated that the fol- 
lowing interim developments are likely 
to show up: (1) Beginning of the real 
slowdown in war production and real 
pickup of “rehabilitation goods” pro- 
duction such as foods, clothing, etc., 
for occupied countries; (2) end of in- 
ductions, then a small return of sol- 
diers, easing manpower shortage, even 
producing some unemployment towards 
the end of the year, but not enough 
to affect the Presidential campaign; 
(3) gradual return of consumer goods 
(food, clothing, etc.), but still not 
enough durable consumer goods; (4) 
labor troubles. 
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lhuring this period, the Research In- 
stitute chart indicates that it will be a 
good time to liquidate the war inven- 
tory, discontinue substitutes, decide on 
size of new inventory, check on possible 
use of surplus government material no 
lonver needed for the war effort, dis- 
pose of obsolete material, retrain and 
recruit personnel, commencement of 
promotional effort, plan on long-term 
financing. 

The year 1945. Most of this year will 
be devoted to the defeat of Japan but 
even earlier in the year we can look for 
these developments: (1) Cessation of 
all but Pacific campaign war produc- 
tion; (2) rise in unemployment; (3) 
agitation for tax reductions; (4) pri- 
reverse; (5) agitation for 
public works; (6) appearance of heav- 
ier competitive consumer merchandise 
such as automobiles on the market re- 
placing the victory models; (7) later 
in the year much more consumer dur- 
able goods; (8) easier credit; (9) 
heavy demobilization. 


orities in 


The year 1946. During this period 
we should look for the following recon- 
struction events: (1) Demobilization at 
peak; (2) tax reductions; (3) consum- 
er market; (4) early appearance of the 
first post-war “dream stuff,” such as 
synthetics, plastics, and civilian avia- 
tion developments; (5) the peak of un- 
employment with resulting pick-up in 
public works. 
This is just a rough and partial 
sketch of the Research Institute chart 
and booklet. But it is enough to give 
you an idea of how a similar broad 
timetable can be tied into the particular 
needs of your business. It also would 
seem to indicate that the “dreamy side” 
of post-war planning is still a long way 
off and won’t get here before 1946. In 
the meantime there will be quite a sub- 
stantial period for doing business at the 
same old stand in the same old way 
or the best way we can manage it. 


* * * 


One aspect of this back-to-normalcy 
program which struck this correspond- 
ent quite forcibly is the relative rapid- 
ity with which the present seller’s mar- 
ket is likely to turn into a consumer’s 
market—less than 12 months. It is hard 
to believe that within such a short pe- 
riod the present competition between 
the consumer’s dollars for the same 
goods can be replaced by the old pre- 
war competition between goods for the 
consumer’s dollars. 

It goes to show that in the telephone 
business as in any other business, rel- 
ative success will depend on nimble- 
footed and far-sighted management— 
one that will be Johnny-on-the-spot 
With something to sell the consumer in 
an era when dollars won’t be as plenti- 
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Best Story of the Week— 
What's Yours? 

The girls at the University 
House of Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio, have been an- 
swering telephone calls with wise- 
cracks—but not any more. They’re 
back to the good old-fashioned 
“Hello.” It’s all because of a cer- 
tain incident, related in Jim 
Fusco’s column in the Columbus 
Dispatch. 

The telephone rang one day. 
One of the co-eds in the house 
answered it and said: 

“This is heaven. 
angel did you 
please?” 


With which 
wish to speak, 

There was silence on the other 
end. Finally, a voice said: 

“IT must have the wrong num- 
ber. This is the long distance 
operator but I hadn’t hoped to 
get that far.” 











ful as they are now. For a “sticking” 
business such as the telephone business, 
the ability to move in fast and sign 
up the consumer before the big wave 
of shoes, ships and sealing wax hits 
the market place, will count heavily in 
the balance between red and black ink. 
Of course, the prospective unemploy- 
ment wave will make it necessary to 
do this on a selective basis. Once the 
industry reaps its harvest of continuing 
commitments in the form of sold sub- 
scriptions, the telephone business is in 
a position to stand aside and watch 
the rising conflict in the market place 
with more comfort. But delay will mean 
missing the boat. 


Success in selling the consumer a 
year or two from now may even de- 
pend on preliminary premotional policy 
put into effect right now, when there 
isn’t very much to sell the consumer at 
all. The telephone business, as in the 
case of most every other business, can 
well keep in mind that it has been com- 
pelled, under pressure of war, to ask 
the public to make sacrifices and that 
the public won’t forget it very soon. 
The logical public relations policy, 
therefore, would be to offset that dis- 
tasteful impression by tactfully prom- 
ising, and definitely planning, to give 
the subscriber more in the future than 
he ever had before. 

The industry may not have any ex- 
tra service to sell right now. But by 
the same token it has a golden oppor- 
tunity to sell good public relations as 
a sort of psychological substitute or 
build-up for the market to come. In 
fact, there should never be any short- 
age in good public relations. Good pub- 





lic relations must be sold continuously 
in war and peace, day or night, and 
in all seasons. It is not something that 
can be shifted off to some paid “public 
relations expert” and forgotten about. 
It cannot be practiced intensively on 
Monday or Tuesday and forgotten for 
the rest of the week. 


* * * 


This writer may be sticking his head 
out and inviting criticism from a some- 
what specialized field, but here goes! 
The beef is that he has observed some 
tendencies recently which do not strike 
him as being quite smart in the way 
of public relations for the future. For 
example, there recently appeared in 
the daily newspapers of a certain state 
some news stories, as well as paid ad- 
vertisements, by a telephone company, 
which, for obvious reasons, must be 
nameless in this dispatch. The com- 
mendable objective of this publicity was 
to obtain conservation in the use of 
telephone facilities on the part of the 
subscriber. So far so good. It was not 
the objective but the approach which 
caught this writer’s eye. 

In a word, the publicity centered 
around a list of “‘Don’ts” issued by the 
company in a which virtually 
ordered subscribers to make this or that 
kind of use of their telephone service. 
“Don’t let your telephone ring while 
you do something else.” “Don’t talk too 
long.” “Don’t let the children abuse the 
’ “Don’t disappear after you 
have placed a toll call.” 


tone 


telephone.’ 


All this is sound advice—yes, neces- 
sary advice during these critical times. 
But the average American citizen is a 
pretty independent fellow and he doesn’t 
like to be pushed around or told what 
he can do or what he can’t do. That 
message got a sour reaction from this 
writer because the thought kept pop- 
ping up in the back of his head—‘“Just 
who does the telephone company think 
it is to be telling me what I can do 
with the service I pay for? I shall do 
what I blame well please.” 

Like as not, there may be a number 
of unthinking persons who would let a 
stubborn impulse of that sort drive 
them towards laxity along the very 
lines the telephone company tried to 
correct. And that would be a great 
pity, indeed, because we all know what 
the telephone company, in this case, is 
sincerely driving for. 

How much better it would be if the 
telephone company messages started 
out with something like this: “After 
this war is over we hope to make it 
possible for you to have a telephone in 
every room of your house and for every 
member of your family, including the 
kids, so that they can talk on it as long 

(Please turn to page 24) 





VIRGINIANS DISCUSS WAR 
Problems at Convention 


By H. D. FARGO, JR. 
President, Telephony Publishing Corp. 


N EXCEPTIONAL array of tal- 
A ent and a large attendance were 
responsible for a successful con- 
vention of the Virginia Independent 
Telephone Association, held November 
4 and 5 at Roanoke. The morning of 
the first day was given over to regis- 
tration and renewing old acquaintances 
plus making new ones. 

At 1 p.m. on November 4 a luncheon 
was held at which Clyde S. Bailey, 
Washington, executive vice-president of 
the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, gave an address in 
which he emphasized the work of the 
national association and developments 
in Washington which affect the tele- 
phone business. Mr. Bailey recom- 
mended frequent letters to Congress- 
men to prevent passage of legislation 
which would be unfair to the telephone 
industry. 

He reviewed also some of the high- 
lights of the national convention re- 
cently held in Chicago. In this connec- 
tion he referred to the reports of B. C. 
Burden for the USITA Plant Commit- 
tee, L. F. Roberts’ report on advertis- 
ing and John R. Porter’s report on post- 
war planning (TELEPHONY, Oct. 23). 

Referring to the trade journals, Mr. 
Bailey said: 


“Speaking of the industry magazines, 
may I remind you that Napoleon once 
said: 

“*Show me a family of readers and 
I will show you the people who rule the 
world.’ 

“May I paraphrase this and say: 

“Show me the telephone man who 
reads his industry journals and I will 
show you a man of progress who is in- 
terested in his own personal advance- 
ment and in that of his company.” 


Following Mr. Bailey’s address, the 
12 


This photograph of the new officers and directors of the Virginia association shows, seated (left 


to right): 


J. P. BORDEN, secretary-treasurer, Charlottsville, Va.; KELLEY McNISH, president, 
Bristol, Va., and G. R. GISH, vice-president, Bluefield, W. Va. 


Standing (left to right): L. C. 


PULLEY, Glocester; W. J. HOLLOWAY, Smithfield; F. G. LaPRADE, Martinsville, and STANLEY 
A. OWENS, Manassas. 


business session convened with F. G. 
LaPrade, Martinsville, presiding. Re- 
ports were made by chairmen of vari- 
ous committees. The completeness of 
these reports indicated thoroughness 
and hard work on the part of all in- 
volved. 

The general session convened the 
morning of November 5 with a large 
attendance. The first speaker on the 
program was Hoy Stevens, maintenance 
specialist of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, whose subject was “Truck 
Maintenance and Replacements.” Mr. 
Stevens opened his address by stating 
that, although we often hear that large 
numbers of trucks are in the stock pile, 


actually the only new trucks available 
at the present time are 8,000 light, 
12,000 medium and no heavy. About 
600 trailers of all types are also avail- 
able. 

The following truck production is 
planned for the fourth quarter of this 
year: 150 medium, 800 heavy and 100 
trailers and no light trucks. It is 
planned to manufacture 60,000 medium 
and 20,000 heavy trucks during the 
year 1944. 

It is estimated that a total of 35,000 
trucks are now in use by the telephone 
industry and that 4.3 per cent of this 
number will require replacement during 
1944. As it is doubtful this number will 
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be available for the telephone industry 
during 1944, it is extremely necessary 
that every effort be made to conserve 
truck equipment, he reported. 

Synthetic tires require more break- 
ing-in than do the natural rubber va- 
riety. It is a good plan to start them 
on the front wheels and then after 
about two months move them to the 
rear wheels. This practice is necessary 
on both casings and tubes and is due 
to the fact that synthetic rubber does 
not stretch as well as the natural kind. 
Zecapping should be used more in the 
future than it has been in the past. 
Make sure that the casing is good be- 
fore you have it recapped for otherwise 
this would mean a waste of precious 
rubber, Mr. Stevens said. 

“War Manpower Commission Rules 
and Regulations” was the title of the 
address given by George D. Delo, area 
director of the War Manpower Com- 
mission. It was stated that while some 
had claimed we are scraping the bottom 
of the manpower barrel the fact is that 
we have actually knocked the bottom 
out. This makes it necessary to utilize 
to the fullest extent the services of each 
worker on every job. We also should 
take advantage of training within in- 
dustry, such as Job Instruction Train- 
ing, Job Relations Training and Job 
Methods Training, Mr. Delo stated. 

“War Production Board Rules and 
Regulations” was the subject of an in- 
teresting address by Leighton H. Pee- 
bles, Washington director, Communica- 
tions Branch, War Production Board. 
Mr. Peebles said: 

“In Virginia you have well-developed 
communications facilities, geared to 
transmit countless vital messages to 
military camps or war _ production 
plants with speed and efficiency. A 
great many people have had to put their 
shoulders to the wheel to keep commu- 
nications machinery running smoothly 
in the face of wartime difficulties. 





HAROLD V. BOZELL, New York City, is shown 
addressing the Virginia convention on the tax 
situation. FRANK G. LaPRADE (seated) Martins- 
ville, Va., retiring president of the Virginia asso- 
ciation, presided at the sessions. 
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This group photograph of distinguished visitors at the Virginia convention shows (left to right): 


JUNIUS FISHBEIN, publisher of R k 





Times; COLGATE W. DARDEN, governor of Virginia; G. 


FRED SWITZER, president of the Harrisburg (Va.) Telephone Co., and AUBREY WEAVER, Senator 
from Virginia. 


“Naturally, your thoughts are now 
directed to the year 1944 and what pro- 
grams you may follow during that year. 
You know, of course, that both Bell and 
Independent companies have submitted 
programs for that year. The Bell pro- 
gram as submitted, covers largely ex- 
pansion of toll facilities and to a very 
limited extent certain essential central 
station equipment. 

“On the other hand, the Independents’ 
program largely calls for central sta- 
tion and outside plant construction. 
Both programs request the manufac- 
ture of additional 
ments.” 


telephone instru- 

Mr. Peebles also explained recent re- 
visions in WPB orders U-2 and U-3, 
the mechanics of the operation of which 
are provided by Form WPB-2774. 

In closing Mr. Peebles stated, “Your 
government thanks you for the very 
real services you have rendered in the 
past and looks forward to your con- 
tinued cooperation in the more difficult 
future that lies ahead.” 

The first speaker of the afternoon 
was Harold V. Bozell, New York City, 
president of the General Telephone 
Corp., who spoke on “‘Taxes—Present 
and Future.” Mr. Bozell stated that 
some telephone companies are now in 
the excess profits tax class as defined 
by the revenue act even though they do 
not feel that this is actually true. It is 
believed that an effort should be made 
to bring about a postwar revision of 
the revenue act and to clear up the 
present numerous inequalities. 

“Postwar Developments” was an in- 
teresting address given by W. M. Angle, 
Rochester, N. Y., president, Stromberg- 
Carlson Co. Mr. Angle explained how 
the building of great amounts of war- 
time communication equipment to closer 
tolerances would reflect in greater effi- 
ciency of commercial telephone equip- 
ment after the war is won. He also 
pointed out that manufacturers of com- 
munication equipment, due to this large 


volume of war work, have acquired fa- 
cilities to determine things accurately 
which they were forced to guess at be- 
fore and that more effort is now ex- 
pended on research which is sure to 
lead to simpler and better telephone 
equipment in the future.” 

“Postwar Traffic” was the subject of 
the talk delivered by Harold S. Osborne, 
chief engineer of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. Mr. Osborne 
emphasized that our postwar plans 
should not in any way affect our imme- 
diate plans for victory. We are, in the 
opinion of many, due either for infla- 
tion or high taxes for at least a gen- 
eration and either spells trouble for all 
public utilities. Our plans first should 
cover the maintenance of peace and 
second, the continued development of 
this country, Mr. Osborne said. 

The future plans of the Bell System 
call for a billion and a half dollars in 
construction extending over a number 
of years. Several items of this program 
will cover a 10-year period or longer. 
This added to heavy demands for serv- 
ice means several years of a heavy con- 
struction program. 

Several long-haul toll cable projects 
of the Bell got under way before the 
war and were caught in the material 
shortage. Due to the understanding and 
cooperation of the WPB and Communi- 
cations Division Director Peebles, the 
more important of these projects have 
been placed in service to help meet 
wartime demands. Several toll cable 
projects have been postponed due to 
war. When these projects are resumed 
they probably will make use of coaxial 
cables which will make possible 500 
circuits on each coaxial unit. These cir- 
cuits will handle television frequencies 
if required. 

The cross-bar toll tandem switching 
unit cut-over in Philadelphia in Sep- 
tember of this year and the Culver City, 
Calif., unit which makes a toll ticket 

(Please turn to page 20) 
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LETTER has been received 
A from T. J. Fleming, of Santa 

Monica, Calif., in which he calls 
attention to an item which appeared 
on this page in the August 28 issue 
with reference to the roofing of cross- 
arms and whether it is considered de- 
sirable to dispense with the square 
center section. Mr. Fleming invites our 
attention to an article entitled “Cross- 
arm Strength Tests” which appeared 
in the September issue of Bell Labora- 
tories Record and is reprinted on an- 
other page of this issue. 

In the tests described in this article, 
the crossarms were loaded to the break- 
ing point with weights suspended from 
their ends. The article states in part 
as follows: “In several instances the 
beginning of rupture started at the 
junction between the rounded roof of 
the arm and the flat central section. 
Consideration is now being given to in- 
creasing the length of the flat section.” 

We do not feel that the test conduc- 
ted by the Bell laboratories is all-con- 
clusive. The loading on the ends of the 
arms is not comparable to the ice-load- 
ing of a sleet storm which would be 
more evenly distributed over the full 
length. Also, with this test, the break 
should naturally occur at about the 
point where the rounded roof meets the 
square section. Naturally, the cross- 
section of the arm is reduced by the 
roof and it should break at its weakest 
point. 

We would like to know how much 
more weight a crossarm with square 
corners will carry than one with the 
roof cut in the usual manner and one 
roofed for the total length. This test 
should provide some useful information 
upon which to base the future design 
of crossarms. Personally, we see no 
reason why a crossarm for modern use 
cannot be perfectly square on top if 
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be 


it gives any longer life or better service. 
Certainly, the rounded roof does not 
serve either an important or useful 
function. 


* * *x 


W. H. Daubendiek, secretary of the 
West Iowa Telephone Co., sends us the 
accompanying illustrations showing 


cable-laying machinery at work install- 








ing 15,000 feet of cable for the Hooper 
(Neb.) Telephone Co. The reorganized 
Hooper company is now under the con- 
trol of the West Iowa company. The 
latter company, with the assistance of 
the Jefferson (Ia.) Telephone Co., sent 
all available men and equipment to 
Hooper in order to complete the cable 
installation, which entailed rebuilding 
the plant so that it would give good 
service through the winter. The Hooper 
exchange is located in a large food pro- 
duction section of Nebraska. The cable 
was secured from the list of surplus 
stocks offered for sale by telephone 
companies which is compiled by the 
War Production Board. Any telephone 
company may purchase materials from 
the surplus by asking WPB for a list 
of available materials. 


* * 


Recently I had the pleasure of at- 
tending a field test of package-type 
telephone carrier equipment being con- 
ducted by the Plant Engineering Agen- 
cy, Office of the Chief Signal Officer, 
and representatives of the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories at Fort Wayne and 
Waterloo, Ind. Capt. A. M. Rose, Capt. 
J. A. Cotner and H. F. Timmins were 
on the job for the Signal Corps. 


* * * 


We hear many people, especially 
women complain of the trouble they 
have in keeping their wrist watches 
in‘ running order. If they will wear 
their watch continually except when in 
the bath or swimming, perhaps most 
of their troubles will be over. When 
you must remove your watch, place it 
on edge, resting it on the stem. A 
large manufacturer of watches told me 
this and now after two years’ service 
without experiencing trouble with my 
watch I accept it as a fact worth 
knowing. 
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In this group photographed at the North Carolina convention are (left to right): ROBBINS TILDEN, High Point, retiring director; RALPH VAN TRINE, 

Durham, new vice-president and re-elected a director; R. M. TUCKER, High Point, who presided at the convention as president of the association and 

re-elected a director; W. E. SPARGER, Mount Airy, who retired at the convention as secretary of the association, but was elected vice-president and 
renamed a director, and H. W. DEWEY, Elizabeth City, retiring director. 


WARTIME MATTERS HOLD 


Stage at N. (. Convention 


By MACK WEBB 
"TELEPHONY's” News Correspondent 


was elected president of the North 

Carolina Independent Telephone 
Association at the organization’s an- 
nual convention at Durham, November 
8 and 9. Mr. Morris, who served the 
organization as vice president during 
the past year, succeeds R. M. Tucker 
of High Point. 

W. E. Sparger, Mount Airy and 
Ralph Van Trine, Durham, were elected 
vice presidents, and R. E. Kepler, Dur- 
ham, was named secretary and treas- 
urer to succeed Mr. Sparger. 


Jv D. MORRIS of Roxboro, N. C., 


Mr. Tucker, Mr. Morris, Mr. Sparger, 
Mr. Van Trine, E. O. Freeman of 
Aberdeen, and E. W. Olschner, Tar- 
boro, were re-elected directors for 
another year. R. S. Durant, Tryon, J. E. 
Blades, Elizabeth City and N. M. Shenk, 
Southern Pines, were added to the board 
as new directors. Retiring directors 
were H. W. Dewey, Elizabeth City, W. 
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A. Carpenter, Hickory, and Robbins 
Tilden, High Point. 

Southern Pines was selected as the 
1944 convention city. 

The association heard Clyde S. Bailey, 
Washington, D. C., executive vice presi- 
dent of the United States Independent 
Telephone Association, speaking on the 
topic, “The Washington Picture,” criti- 
cize proposed federal tax increases on 
telephone service. 

“What Congress is doing about taxes 
upon telephone service gives no cause 
for ecstasy,” Mr. Bailey declared. ‘‘This 
is a tax on a necessity. Congress in 
these times of gasoline and rubber 
shortages should be extremely careful 
in imposing extra hardship upon the 
only substitute for travel—communica- 
tion.” 

Mr. Bailey said that “the United 
States has 25,000,000 telephones, with 
5,000,000 of them Independent. The na- 


tional association appreciates fully the 
cooperation from the Independent tele- 
phone operators and recognizes the co- 
operation of the North Carolina Inde- 
pendent companies. 

Another speaker, J. R. Porter, Tar- 
boro, past president of the United 
States Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion, asserted that proposed tax in- 
creases on telephone service are a men- 
ace to the industry. 

“Increase of taxes on toll calls will 
result in some loss of business and re- 
movals,” he said. “When one telephone 
is removed it usually results in removal 
of others. The possible result is the 
closing down of smaller Independent 
exchanges. There is more deterioration 
at present than in the normal times be- 
fore the war. We cannot get the mate- 
rials for repairs. The repair of depre- 
ciated property after the war will re- 

(Please turn to page 26) 
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purposes, especially for Douglas 
fir produced on the Pacific Coast, 
have limited temporarily the supply of 
this wood and also of southern pine for 
crossarms. Anticipating increasing diffi- 
culties from this situation, Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories have been investi- 
gating for over a year the possibility 
of producing crossarms of red and jack 
pine from Minnesota and Douglas fir 
from the Rocky Mountain region. 


Drees, for lumber for defense 


To obtain first-hand information on 
the strength of crossarms of these 
species, breaking tests were made at 
the Chester Field laboratory on a mixed 
lot of red pine, jack pine and Douglas 
fir arms. These arms were selected at 
random from an experimental lot of 
ten-pin arms, which had been treated by 
the supplier with a creosote-petroleum- 
pentachlorphenol preservative. All of 
the test arms were knotty but none 
could be classed as of minimum ac- 
ceptable quality and only one of the lot 
contained noticeable slant grain. Their 
average weight was about 30 pounds, 
and their cross-sectional dimensions 
were slightly over the standard size, 
3% by 4% inches. Soon after arrival 
the arms were stacked side by side out- 
of-doors with one end elevated and the 
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By R. C. EGGLESTON 


Outside Plant Development 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc. 





other on the ground. In this slanting 
position they were exposed to full sun- 
light with air circulation to season them. 

Each arm tested was mounted on a 
pole and loaded with weights laid on 
wooden platforms which were sus- 
pended from the end pin-holes. A 
straight joist was nailed to the pole 
above the test arm to serve as a datum 
rail from which the deflections of the 
ends of the arm could be determined. 
A sketch also was made to show the 
location and size of knots or other de- 
fects between pin-holes 4 and 7 as num- 
bered consecutively from left to right. 
Defects located between the ends of the 
arm and pin-holes 4 and 7, respectively, 
were ignored as unlikely to have any 
measurable effect on breaking strength. 

The weights used to load the arms 
were placed on the two platforms by 
hand in equal increments and as nearly 
simultaneously as practicable. Weight- 
ing was continued until the arm failed. 
Defiection measurements were made 


soon after an audible crackling of the 
wood fibers, or a minute visible rupture 
in the arm, denoted the beginning of 
failure. From these measurements and 
subsequent close observation of further 
motion of the arm ends, reasonably ac- 
curate estimates of the maximum de- 
flections were obtained. 

When failure occurred, the average 
maximum load on the end of each arm 
was 509 pounds for red pine, 636 for 
jack pine and 830 for Douglas fir. The 
loads that would have been required at 
each pin position, to have had the same 
effect as these maximum test loads at 
the end pin-holes, were calculated to be 
178 pounds for the red pine, 223 for the 
jack pine, and 290 for the Douglas fir 
arms. The first evidence of failure oc- 
curred at loads which averaged about 
68 per cent of the maximum loads. 

Following the tests, estimates of the 
moisture and oil content and of the 
density of the test arms were made by 
weighing small samples cut from repre- 
sentative arms and then boiling them 
in toluene in a distillation apparatus to 
extract the water and preservative oil. 
These measurements indicated that the 
test arms were quite dry. Pine samples 
contained on the average about 12 per 
cent and fir samples about 15 per cent 
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Breaking tests on crossarms at the Chester field labora- 
Test arms were loaded with weights suspended 
from their ends until they broke. 


tory. 


of water. The average oil content of 
the fir samples was only six-tenths of a 
pound per cubic foot of wood, but this 
was not considered unduly low because 
Douglas fir is a difficult wood to im- 
pregnate. The red and jack pine samples 
contained 8.5 and 6.4 pounds of pre- 
servative per cubic foot respectively. 
Calculated average densities were 0.375 
for red pine, 0.389 for jack pine and 
0.455 for fir samples. 

With few exceptions the breaks oc- 
curred near the pole at or between pin- 
holes 5 and 6. Breaks in the pine arms 
were generally short and sharp, where- 
as many of those in the fir were long 
and slivering. A large proportion of 
the breaks were definitely associated 
with knots. In several instances the 
beginning of rupture started at the 
junction between the rounded roof of 
the arm and the flat central section. 
Consideration is now being given to in- 
creasing the length of the flat section. 

These tests indicate that crossarms 
of mountain type Douglas fir may be 
used interchangeably with the present 
standard southern pine or Douglas fir 
crossarms; and that red and jack pine 
crossarms are suitable for use in ex- 
change lines and the less important toll 
lines.—Reprinted from BELL LABORA- 
TORIES RECORD. 


Vv 


Racial Clause Is Mandatory, 
Says the President 

President Roosevelt 
Attorney General Biddle, made public 


in a letter to 
November 6, overruled Comptroller 
General Lindsay Warren’s decision 
which held as “directive only and not 
mandatory” the President’s order for 
insertion of provisions in government 
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acteristic of jack pine. 


contracts obligating employers not to 
discriminate against employes on ac- 
count of race, creed or color. 

Mr. Warren recently upheld the re- 
fusal of the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of Kansas City to insert such 
a provision in a contract (TELEPHONY, 
November 6, p. 36). There have been 
other instances in which persons rent- 
ing office space from the government 
have declined to include such provi- 
sions, it is reported. 

“You have brought to my attention,” 
President Roosevelt wrote to Mr. Biddle, 
“the comptroller general’s opinion 
holding that Executive Order 9346 is 
directive only and not mandatory in 
requiring insertion in all government 
contracts of a provision obligating the 
contractor not to discriminate against 
any employe or applicant for employ- 
ment on account of race, creed, color, 
or national origin; and requiring the 
contractor to include similar contract- 
ual provisions in all sub-contracts. 


“There is no need for me to reiter- 
ate the fundamental principles under- 
lying the promulgation of the execu- 
tive order, namely, that the prosecution 
of the war demands that we utilize 
fully all available manpower and that 
the discrimination by war industries 
against persons for any of the reasons 
named in the order is detrimental to 
the prosecution of the war and is op- 
posed to our national democratic pur- 
poses. 

“T realize the hesitancy of the comp- 
troller general to withhold payments 
on government contracts in which these 
provisions have not been included 
where there is doubt as to whether the 
order is mandatory. I, therefore, wish 


The short break in the crossarm shown above 


is cher- 
Long brecks, illustrated in the 


headpiece, occur in Douglas fir. 


to make it perfectly clear that those 
provisions are mandatory and should 
be incorporated in all government con- 
tracts. The order should be so con- 
strued by all government contracting 
agencies.”’ 

Malcolm Ross, chairman of the Fair 
Employment Practice Committee an- 
nounced November 8 that the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., has signed a government 
contract for telephone services to be 
furnished war agencies in that area, 
containing the anti-discrimination 
clause required by Presidential order. 

The signing of the contract was de- 
layed when the telephone company 
questioned whether the insertion of 
anti-discrimination clause was manda- 
tory. When Comptroller General War- 
ren ruled that the obligation imposed 
by the President’s order upon contract- 
ing agencies to insert the clause in 
each contract awarded by them was 
not a mandatory requirement, but 
merely a directive, Negro and other 
organizations protested. 


The FEPC then requested an inter- 
pretation of the scope and meaning of 
the executive order. President Roose- 
velt promptly sent a letter to the at- 
torney general in which he declared 
that the anti-discrimination clause was 
mandatory and should be inserted in 
all contracts. 


Vv 


Washington Company Dissolved 

The Edmonds (Wash.) Independent 
Telephone Co. recently filed voluntary 
dissolution papers through their attor- 
neys, Bayley, Fite, Martin & Shorts, of 
Seattle. 
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AUTO MATIE 


ORIGINATORS AND DEVELOPERS OF STAOW MINE § 


MAKERS OF TELEPHONE, SI 
ELECTRICAL ENGINES 


Export Distributors: INTERNA C ELECT 
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\R of SECONDS! 





One thing that global war has taught us is the increased importance 
of making use of every second of time. Coordinated planning, swift move- 
ment of forces, high speed transportation, and quantity production of war 


materials have made split-second timing a decisive factor in winning the war. 


Communication, at home and abroad, thus assumes more importance 
than at any previous time in the world's history. Telephone producers and 
operating companies alike find themselves responsible for keeping at top 
efficiency one of the most vital departments of our whole war effort. Their 
unity of effort, in the face of shortages of manpower and materials, is a 


heartening example of what industry can do when put to the test. 


The principal role of Automatic Electric today is the production of 
communication and control apparatus for war uses. But vital also is the 
maintenance of telephone service on the home front. To that end, we 
place the skill and experience gained from our fifty years in the telephone 
business at the disposal of operating companies, large and small. We urge 


all companies to make use of the wide variety of helpful services we have 


The Army-Navy "'E'’ Pennant, with two 

stars for continued achievement in 

production, flies over the plant of 
Automatic Electric Company. 
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"INE SWITCHING AUTOMATIC DIAL SYSTEMS 


OMMUNICATION APPARATUS 


i AND CONSULTANTS 


: ites, 7,U.S. A. 
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Turn Your Used Kellogg 
Deskstand Telephones into 


CAS 














Type Type 


10,000 


WANTED AT ONCE! 


No. 97 Type or No. 118 Type 
with or without 
Transmitters or Receivers 


This is Your Opportunity to Convert 
into cash Old Telephones for which 
you May Never Have a Use. 


HOW MANY CAN YOU 
DISPOSE OF NOW? 


Kellogg is offering Good Cash Prices 
for One or a Thousand. 


WRITE TO 


KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD & SUPPLY CO. 
6650 So. Cicero Ave., Chicago 38, Illinois 


ALSO WANTED 


All Types of Used Kellogg Tele- 

phones and Equipment. Good 

Cash Prices Offered for Your 
Surplus or Idle Apparatus. 





WRITE AT ONCE 
Telling What You Have 


Address: 
Rebuilding and Repair Division 
KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD 
& SUPPLY COMPANY 


308 West Sixth Street 
KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 





Virginia 
Convention 


(Continued from page 13) 





automatically without the aid of an op- 
erator were described briefly. Installa- 
tions of this nature are guinea pigs 
and will be used to plan our postwar 
communication systems. 

In making our plans for the future 
Mr. Osborne said the following items 
should be considered now: 


(1) Training of personnel. Some can 
be trained now, some will have to be de- 
layed. 

(2) Transmission studies. 

(3) Studies of joint pole use. 

(4) Electrolysis tests. 


We must also consider the question: 
when men and materials again become 
available for commercial use, how long 
will it take manufacturers to convert 
from war to peace? In this connection 
we can be of material help by having 
all of these studies completed, the 
speaker concluded. 

Following a dinner on the evening of 
November 5, Governor Colgate W. Dar- 
den, Jr., was introduced by G. Fred 
Switzer of Harrisonburg whose fine ad- 
dress concluded a most excellent con- 
vention. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Kelley McNish, Bristol; 
vice-president, G. R. Gish, Bluefield, and 
secretary-treasurer, J. P. Borden, Car- 
lottesville. 

Directors were elected as follows: 
Stanley A. Owens, Manassas; W. J. 
Holloway, Smithfield; L. C. Pulley, 
Gloucester and Frank G. LaPrade, Mar- 
tinsville. 


Vv 


Gifford Predicts No Slump 
After War Ends 

Walter S. Gifford, president of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
does not agree with those who say a 
period of depression is inevitable in 
this country after the war. 

“Defeatism has no place in Amer- 
ica,”’ Mr. Gifford said November 9, in 
Philadelphia, Pa., in accepting the 
Franklyn Institute’s Vermilye Award 
for industrial management (TELEPH- 
ony, Nov. 13, p. 37). “I look forward 
to good times, to good wages, to a 
period that will create capital and well- 
being. To expect widespread unem- 
ployment and the end of private enter- 
prise is, in my view, not being realistic.” 


W. M. ANGLE, Rochester, N. Y., discussed 

"Postwar Developments'’ at the Virginia conven- 

tion. Seated at the table is FRANK G. LaPRADE, 

Martinsville, Va., retiring president of the Vir- 
ginia assocation. 


Mr. Gifford also stated that Ameri- 
can industry, measured by output per 
worker, produces half again as much 
as Canada, twice as much as Great 
Britian or Germany, and three or four 
times as much as Japan. 

Declaring skill and leadership of 
American management — directing 
American labor and capital—made the 
nation the arsenal of the global war, 
Mr. Gifford said America’s present war 
production is more than half again as 
large as Germany and Japan combined. 

The Vermilye medal was awarded 
twice before —to Lewis H. Brown, 
president of the Johns-Manville Co., 
and to William S. Knudsen as Office of 
Production Management director. 


VV 


Reid Dies and Ogden Heads 
Mountain States T.&T. Co. 

Floyd P. Ogden was elected presi- 
dent of the Mountain States Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. November 8, succeed- 
ing the late Frederick H. Reid who 
died October 29 at the age of 66 as a 
result of a heart attack. 

Mr. Reid had been president of the 
Mountain States company since 1924, 
after working up from the position of 
clerk. Mr. Ogden had been operating 
vice president of the company since 
December 1, 1929. 


VV 
Dutch Post-War Plans 


The Dutch government plans to re- 
store the telephone system of Holland 
after the war with $10,000,000 worth of 
equipment purchased for cash from a 
British firm, it was reported in London 
recently. The extent of the damage 
to the communication facilities is un- 
known, but it is assumed that in the 
event of an invasion the Germans will 
destroy the system as they retreat. 
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A, n J mportant Book / 


“Inductive Coordination of Electric 
Power and Communication Circuits’ 
by LAURENCE J. CORBETT 


Member, American Institute of Electrical Engineers, Fellow, American 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
is the only one combining under one cover the essentials 
of this important subject involving many divisions which 
have been treated separately and occasionally in numerous 
reports and articles. It includes results of the author’s 
researches, fitted into a broad survey of the principles 
applying to Inductive Coordination. It is NOT a compila- 
tion of catalog data or undigested reports. It is a care- 
fully developed treatment and clarification of a subject 
which, though important, has received too little attention. 
Many diagrams illustrate the practical application of the 
principles in a manner very readily followed. The variation 
in values of factors is presented, and theory and practice 
under these conditions are carefully differentiated. 
CHAPTER HEADINGS: 
I. Elements of the Problem. 
II. Susceptiveness and Coupling Factors. 
Ill. Effects of Conductor Arrangements. 
IV. Transpositions. 
V. Coordinated Transpositions. 
VI. Telephone Circuits on Power Structures. 
VII. Power System Wave Shape. 
VIII. Transformer Exciting Current and Bank Connections. 
IX. Flow of Residual Currents. 
X. Control of Residuals. 
XI. Miscellaneous Values and Remedial Measures. 
XII. Susceptiveness Factors. 
XIII. Low-Frequency Methods. 
XIV. Miscellaneous Methods. 
Appendices @ Bibliography @ Index 


Price: $3.00 
TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
608 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 
Telephone WABash 2435 











What the COMMUNICATIONS 
WORKER NEEDS 


to know about 
electricity 


Radio men, telephone en- 
gineers, telegra ~ techni- 
cians — all workers in the 
communication industry — 
here is a book written ex- 
pressly for you. It gives 
you a clear, practical ex- 
planation of the funda- 
mentals of electrical engi- 
neering upon which communication is based. All the explanations, all 
the illustrations, all the applications are taken from the communica- 
tion industry and not from the power industry. 


THE ELECTRICAL FUNDAMENTALS 
OF COMMUNICATION 


By A. L. Albert, Professor, Communication Engineering, Oregon 
State College; Professor, Electrical Engineering, Purdue Univer- 
sity (1942-43); 550 pages, 6x9, 359 illustrations, $3.50. 


Presents the electrical fundamentals of COVERS SUCH 
communication, including the three divi- TOPICS AS: 
sions—telegraphy, telephony, and radio “ 
with its allied branches. Starts with @ Electric measuring 


electronics, explains what the communi- instrumen 

cation technician wants to know about @ Electric networks 
direct current, conductors, resistors, in- @ Bridge circuits 
sulators, and discusses such topics as @ Transmission of electro- 
the magnetic field and inductance and magnetic waves 

the electric field and capacitance solely @ Vacuum tubes as 

from the point of view of the commu- circuit elements 
nication industry. @ Electroacoustics 


TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORP. 


608 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telo. No. WAB. 2435 
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NOW vz GREATEST 


ADVANCE IN DRILLS 


@ Why dig holes by hand or use expensive earth 
boring machines when you can use KM Portable 
Earth Drills instead, saving valuable time in set- 
ting your telephone poles. 


@ The only portable earth drill with all these ad- 
vantages: Easy to operate, Quick to assemble, 
Requires only 2 operators, Transportable by auto 
or truck, Drills holes at any angle, Bores holes in 
inaccessible places—under viaducts—on top of 
steep banks—behind fences—down in ditches, 
etc. Drill is constructed with double cutting edge 
blade which is reversible giving many more lineal 
feet of drilling. Drill can be operated with 2 
K. W. power plant for holes 5" to 12" or 12" to 
16" by using portable air motor. Patented. 


Moderate cost with very low maintenance. 
Write for complete details and prices. 


KA-MO TOOLS. inc. 


5525 W. OHIO STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL. 















FULL-LENGTH TREATED 
NORTHERN WHITE CEDAR 
The PENTA Treatment — com- 
plete immersion in a highly toxic 
chlorinated phenol solution — 
insures against sapwood deterio- 
ration and termites. It assures 
long pole life — low-per-annum 
cost. Yet it is low in first cost. 


Poles in tank after immersion treatment. 


P&H PENTA Poles also have all 
the NATURAL advantages of 
Northern White Cedar—strength, 
light weight, neat appearance, 
large butts for firm anchorage, 
inherent durability, low conduc- 
tivity. They are non-corrosive, 
clean, dry, easy to handle. 


PAGE & HILL 
CEDAR POLES 


also available with Butt-Treat- 
ment—the "P&H PROCESS" with 
guaranteed saturation and pene- 
tration,—Specification "AA", a 
low-priced 15-minute treatment 
using creosote as a preservative. 


Distributed by: 


STROMBERG-CARLSON 
COMPANY 


Factory and General Offices 


100 Carison Rd., Rochester, N. Y. 


Branch Offices 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 
SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO 








CITATION AWARDED 


GENERAL INGLES 


RAISE for the quality of Ameri- 

can communications equipment was 

given by Maj. Gen. Harry C. Ingles, 
Chief Signal Officer of the United States 
Army, speaking in Philadelphia No- 
vember 4 when he was presented with 
the Poor Richard Club Citation of 
Merit by the Philadelphia Advertising 
Club. 


The award was made “in recogni- 
tion of his outstanding administrative 


I can assure you that that is very, very 
good.” 

He said that military signal communi- 
cations appears an infant in the long 
history of organized warfare, but that 
it has developed rapidly into one of the 
foremost military tools, shaping from 
minute to minute the whole pattern of 
an army’s movement and 
power. 


striking 


“I know of no other single military 


MAJ. GEN. HARRY C. INGLES, Chief Signal Officer of the United States Army, receives Poor 

Richard Club Citation of Merit from club president, PETER L. SCHAUBLE. Left to right: BRIG. 

GEN. ARCHIE A. FARMER, senior officer of the Signal Corps in Philadelphia; GENERAL INGLES; 

MR. SCHAUBLE, and BRIG. GEN. JOHN H. GARDNER, assistant to Maj. Gen. William H. Harrison, 
chief of procurement and distribution for the Signal Corps. 


ability, of his contributions to the 
science of warfare during a notable 
army career, and of his resolution and 
achievement in solving the grave prob- 
lems of communications inherent in the 
prosecution of a world-wide war.” 

It was presented at a special dinner 
by Peter L. Schauble, president of the 
club, who is also public relations vice 
president of the Bell Telephone Co. of 
Pennsylvania. Executives of many 
firms manufacturing communications 
equipment also attended. 

General Ingles told the group: “I 
have had comments from commanders 
of our troops in Italy that their signal 
communications in actual combat there 
surpassed even the best they had en- 
joyed in maneuvers in this country— 
as a former commander of field forces, 


activity which is so much a part of 
all military activity,” he said. “It is, 
in a sense, the warp of the whole mil- 
itary fabric, serving every commander 
and every soldier, and holding them all 
together in a state of unity. 

“Because signal communications are 
part of every military activity, the 
amount of equipment required is stag- 
gering. And because the efficiency and 
fighting effectiveness of the Army de- 
pend so heavily on adequate signal 
communications, that equipment, if we 
can get it in time, will do two things 
very close to the hearts of all of us: 
It will save lives and it will shorten the 
war. 

“Communications . . . keep the com- 
mander in touch with the enemy’s 
whereabouts and activities, giving him 
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the means of directing his forces. They 


get the ammunition forward to the | 


guns, the food forward to the troops 
in the line. They bring tank destroy- 
ers to knock out enemy tanks, call 
for artillery or bomber support to re- 
duce a strong point which would other- 
wise cost a whole company of men. 
They keep traffic flowing, warn of ap- 
proaching air raids, warn of mine 
fields, contaminated water, snipers. 
They direct the crippled fighter plane 
back to its field and coordinate the 
evacuation and care of our wounded.” 

General Ingles said that “a tremen- 
dous start and a fine one” had been 
made. 

“But the Signal Corps and industry, 
together, now find themselves in much 
the same position as an army which 
has the enemy in retreat. Retreat 
doesn’t mean victory. Military doctrine 
tells us that once the enemy is forced 
to retreat, victory is completed only by 
immediate and relentless pursuit.” 

He said the Signal Corps has con- 
tracted for $3,000,000,000 worth of 
equipment in 1943 and the 1944 total 
is expected to be even greater. 

“We must first of all complete the 
equipping of our Army and wipe out 
the serious shortages that still exist; 
we must supply great quantities to our 
Allies so that they, too, can strike ef- 
fectively against the highly-organized 
and trained Axis forces, and we will 
need badly a vast amount of equipment 
to replace what wears out from daily 
use and what is destroyed in battle it- 
self.” 

Mr. Schauble, in making the presen- 
tation, pointed out that the procure- 
ment and distribution job of the Signal 
Corps represents in about one year the 
purchase and handling of communica- 
tions equipment representing more than 
the cost of all the plant of all the 
entire communications industry in the 
United States. 


Vv 


Bell to Redeem Bonds 

The Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsyl- 
vania recently announced all its 25- 
year first and refunding mortgage 5 


per cent series B bonds dated October | 


1, 1920, will be called for redemption. 
Payment will be made on the $35,000,- 
000 bonds outstanding at par and ac- 
crued interest on and after Decem- 
ber 1. 


Vv 











THE MARK OF QUALITY 
IN REBUILDING SERVICE 


AUTELCO REBUILT 


Today most of the material used in 
telephone equipment is on the "critical" 
list. It must go into the tools of war. 
Yet, in spite of this, telephone service— 
a vital part of our business and civilian 
life at home—must be maintained. One 
of the best ways to save those critical 
materials for Uncle Sam and still keep 
telephone service at par is to use 
Autelco Rebuilding Service. 


Now used by over 1000 Independent 
telephone companies, Autelco Rebuild- 
ing Service is a thoroughgoing method 
of renewing old equipment. It consists 
of stripping the old equipment down— 
piece by piece—replacing defective or 
worn out parts, then refinishing and re- 
wiring the whole on a regular factory 
assembly-line basis. When finished 
Autelco Rebuilt equipment is as close 
to brand new as anything but brand 
new equipment can be—yet it uses only 
fractional amounts of critical materials. 


Here's the way to keep your custom- 
ers happy and your exchange ready for 
action. Write for further details. 


NOTE: Orders for Autelco Rebuilding Service 
may qualify for priority rating under WPB 
Maintenance and Repair Orders. Please include 
priority certification with all orders. 


. se AUTOMATIC v ELECTRIC 


ings JAMES A. GREENE, JR.,a former per- 
us: sonnel supervisor of the American Tele- MAKERS OF TELEPHONE, SIGNALING AND COMMUNICATION APPARATUS 
1 the phone & Telegraph Co., was promoted ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS AND CONSULTANTS 

to the rank of lieutenant colonel, some- 
com- where in Italy, it was announced re- 
my’s cently. Colonel Greene is a member of 
him the Signal Corps with the Fifth Army. 
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Distributors in U. S. and Possessions: 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION 
1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, U. S. A. 
Export Distributors: INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
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as they please and in the manner they 
please,” and so forth. 

“That day is coming, subscribers, 
just as sure as we are going to beat 
the ears off Hitler and Tojo. But right 
now, subscribers, we just don’t have 
enough service to cover anything but 
the most essential type of traffic. You 
know how it is, the government needs 
the materials that go into these extra 
facilities for much more important pur- 
poses. So we know you will be patient 
and bear with us during these times 
by cooperating with the following sug- 
gestions .. .” etc. 


* * * 


Yes, it is going to be a consumer’s 
market with a vengeance in the months 
after the war and any business that 
does not plan to cope with this con- 
sumer market complex is in for a bad 
time of it, economically. The consumer 
is not only going to be “always right,” 
he is going to be a little king. If we 
don’t think so, somebody else who does 
think so is going to walk off with his 
money. 

It is not too soon to think about giv- 
ing the subscriber frills and special 
services. Our tendency up to now has 
been to make rules for the subscriber. 
When a small-town subscriber happens 
to be in a big town and from force of 
habit picks up the telephone and asks 
the operator what time it is, he is told 
that there is a rule against dispensing 
that type of information. Doubtless, 
such a rule is necessary. But manage- 
ment which has tended in the past to 
promote (for reasons of efficiency) 
ways and means of dispensing with so- 
called “special services” may well give 
thought to providing at least substi- 
tutes for such services, to the extent 
that they will not conflict with reason- 
able general traffic. Where there is a 
demand there is a sales opportunity. 

When the smart retail merchant in a 
consumer market gets a call for some- 
thing he doesn’t have, he doesn’t tell 
the man who asks for it that it is “the 
decided policy of the management” not 
to carry such a line. He apologizes tact- 
fully and very often gets an inspira- 
tion. He studies his market and even- 
tually decides to put in just such a line. 


* * * 


The very use of the word “rule” or 
“regulation” never did sit well with this 


writer, speaking entirely from the cop- 
sumer viewpoint. It smacks too much 
of bureaucracy. If he had his way the 
word “rule” or “regulation” ould 
never be mentioned under any circum. 
stances to a subscriber or consumer, It 
is so much more tactful to use euphem- 
isms as “we suggest” or “our experi- 
ence has been as follows,” or “won't 
you please cooperate?” It is not the 
function of the telephone company oy 
any other utility to lay down rules for 
the public. Not in so many words, any- 
how. It is the function of the utility 
business to serve the public. The more 
it serves with less emphasis on mana- 
gerial restriction, the better public re- 
lations will be. Who pays the piper 
calls the tune. That’s the subscriher. 

This is going to mean thinking more 
from the consumer’s viewpoint and less 
from the strictly managerial viewpoint. 
There is a brand of so-called efficiency 
which stems from a cold-blooded mana- 
gerial mind. This mind likes to think of 
smooth-running business operations in 
terms of rigidly marked-out rules and 
restrictions which keep the consumers 
(yes, and the employes, too) jumping 
over pre-ordained hurdles at a pre-or- 
dained pace like so many well-trained 
imaginary sheep. But in a competitive 
market this approach can be anything 
but effective, and, therefore, anything 
but efficient. There is a contrary streak 
in almost every red-blooded American 
which makes him want to stick out his 
tongue and yell, “Sez you!” at all such 
posturing. 

Bureaucracy, with all its red tape, can 
and does occur in private enterprise 
just as in government. It can be just 
as irritating if not as tyrannical. But, 
because it does not bear the label “bu- 
reaucracy,” it often escapes recognition 
for what it is. Yet, the government 
official who just dotes on issuing orders 
to regulate other peoples’ lives and con- 
duct, is a brother under the skin to the 
private business official, functioning in 
a front office vacuum who glories in 
thinking up new rules and regulations. 
The only difference is that the govern- 
ment bureauocrat can go on and on at 
the taxpayers’ expense, while the red- 
tape artist in private business is inevi- 
tably washed out of the picture on a 
sea of red ink flooded by a competitive 
market. 

The street railway business which 
used to insult its riders with signs such 
as “Don’t Spit on the Floor” and “Posi- 
tively No Smoking Under Penalty of 
Law” etc., virtually went into bank- 
ruptcy before it learned how to say 
“Please.” Before World War I, a num- 
ber of railroads, then having a near- 
monopoly on passenger traffic, resisted 
the installation of comfortable seats 
and bright modernized coaches with the 
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excuse that too many coachriders would 
stain, cut or burn them up. Came the 
automobile competition and the roads 
had to put in crack trains and special 
services. Surprisingly to them, the 
traveling public invariably responded 
admirably with only a minimum of 
vandalism. Moral of this seems to be 
that if you treat people like cattle, they 
will behave accordingly. 


* * 


Just by way of getting this off my 
chest once and for all, before the brick- 
bats start to fly, there is one final item 
—‘goodwill.” The Bell System has built 
up a tremendous amount of goodwill by 
its repeated and persistent use of the 
familiar and ubiquitous little blue bell. 
It has come to be associated in the 
average American’s mind as a common- 
place and cheerful symbol of the Amer- 
ican way of life. The traveler on a lone- 
some highway after dark or a deserted 
railway station sees the little blue bell 
in the lighted telephone booth as a 
friendly sentinel connecting him with 
home and security. 

Has the Independent industry any 
similar symbol? It has. Does it use it? 
It does not—not noticeably, at least. 
The striped shield emblem of the Inde- 
pendent telephone industry is equally 
attractive. Why it has not been used 
religiously and industriously by all In- 
dependent companies on their letter- 
heads, in directories, booths, and in ad- 
vertising is one thing this writer has 
never been able to understand. 

The cumulative force of identification 
and association, in the collective mind 
of the American public, could become 
just as beneficial in creating just as 
much of a friendly impression in areas 
served by Independent companies as the 
little blue bell. 

The example of a great national re- 
tail grocer association well demon- 
strates the success of using common 
emblems, store front displays, identical 
paint color schemes, and even advertis- 
ing technique, although the individual 
members are simply retail proprietors 
joined only by membership in mutual 
associations. 

A great statesman once said that the 
British Crown was merely an emblem 
and the only link which the various 
modern dominions of the British Em- 
pire have in common. That may or may 
not be true, but it certainly has been 
strong enough to produce a united war 
effort and a successful combination. 

Of course, along with the use of com- 
mon identification, if not ahead of it, 
must come a program for making more 
uniform the service behind the emblem. 
A large and better established Inde- 
pendent company may rightly hesitate 
to share an identification symbol with 
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‘AMERICAN’ 


Now Working for Victory... 





UR military leaders have had to develop equipment for the desert, the 

mountain, the jungle—equipment peculiarly adapted to each condi- 
tion. But when it came to mobile equipment for the Signal Corps they found 
in ““American’s” Telephone Maintenance Bodies built-in adaptability to 
meet their most severe requirements. 


And the reason—‘‘American” equipment is the result of long years of 
research, and practical field experience. It’s planned equipment designed 
and built to meet normal and abnormal working needs and demands. 

Today while working at top speed 
to fill government orders “American” is 
planning for the Peace. Thinking ahead 
so that you may have a more complete line 
of mobile construction and maintenance 
equipment. Equipment that will mean more 
in the way of economy, comfort and service. 


All these things, however, cannot hap- 
pen the day the war ends. It will take time 
for the change-over. “American”, however, 
will be ready to deliver to you, just as fast 
as chassis are available, equipment of the 
same type as made before the war. 

Always alert for new trends,“ American” 
Engineers have their sights set for high 
marks. In order to attain this ideal they 
invite your suggestions. 
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lines again are 
available! It may 
come sooner than 
you think. 


All post-war planning should include, of course, 
@rapo High-Tensile Line Wire—@rapo HTL- 
85 and @Crapo HTL-135. These high-strength 
wires make possible long spans with substantial 
savings in construction costs, minimize service 


interruptions, reduce maintenance expense. 


@rapo HTL-85 permits spans of from 225 
feet in heavy loading to 375 feet in light load- 
ing districts; provides increased strength and en- 
durance when used on existing pole structures. 
@rapo HTL-135, with two and one-half times 
the strength of standard B.B. wire, makes practi- 
cable spans up to 350 feet in heavy loading, 500 
feet in light loading areas. Both have superior 


teleoh 
telep 





tr ission qualities. 


Ask the distributor of @Crapo Galvanized 
Products for information about these high-strength 
wires. Or, write for Bulletins 201 and 202! 


INDIANA 
STCEL & WIRE CO. 


MUNCIE INDIANA 





a small primitive concern whose serv- 
ice is so sketchy and erratic as to be 
no real service at all. Perhaps the use 
of this emblem or some other emblem 
might have to be confined to a classified 
standard like the Good Housekeeping 
seal of approval or the American Medi- 
cal Association acceptance of certain 
advertised food and drug products. 

But there is so much more that can 
be said on that subject, it would take 
up the whole of one of these despatches 
all by itself. And it may well do so, if 
your correspondent survives this one. 
Suffice it to say that the very variation 
in service standards suggests a golden 
opportunity for a program of education 
in co-ordination and uniformity of serv- 
ice functioning with the national and 
state associations. 





North Carolina 
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quire large funds. Therefore, our re- 
serve capital must be maintained and 
not jeopardized by excessive taxation.” 

Col. Francis H. Kuhn, director of 
supply and service at Camp Butner, 
speaking on “Logistics,” told the con- 
vention that the work of the Army Sig- 
nal Corps is “the biggest business the 
world has ever known. This,” he said, 
“is a war of specialists and technicians 
—many of these are from civilian life.” 

Other speakers and their topics in- 
cluded: President-elect Morris, “Plant 
Upkeep in War Emergency”; E. H. 
Wasson, Charlotte, Carolinas manager 
of the Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., “The Application of U-2 in 
Our Business’; W. C. Darrow, Tarboro, 
“Traffic Problems,” and Mrs. Pauline 
W. Horton, Raleigh, U. S. Department 
of Labor, “Wage and Salary Adjust- 
ments Under the Stabilization Pro- 
gram.” 

Leighton H. Peebles, Washington, 
D. C., director of the Communications 
Division, War Production Board, who 
was scheduled to address the conven- 
tion, was unable to be present but sent 
the gathering a message in which he 
said that “about 7,000 additional tele- 
phone sets should be installed during 
1944 if the present service level is to 
be maintained. It is doubtful, however, 
if manufacturers will be able to pro- 
duce this equipment.” 

W. M. Angle, Rochester, N. Y., presi- 


dent of Stromberg-Carlson Co., told the 


delegates of the conversion of manu- 
facturing plants to war production. 
Greetings from the Pennsylvania In- 


dependent Telephone Association were 
extended by H. M. Stewart, executive 
secretary. Lloyd C. Wright, vice-presj- 
dent of the Jamestown (N. Y.) Tele- 
phone Co. and a director of the United 
States Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion, also was heard. 

Capt. G. B. Reisse, Jr., post signa] 
officer at Camp Butner, discussing “‘The 
Motion Picture as a Part in Training 
the Soldier,” showed three Army Signal 
Corps movies on examples of mainte- 
nance work in field telephones and the 
work of Signal Corps members 
combat conditions. 

Another feature of the convention 
was a “Table of Telexperts” in which 
the participants were “Clifton” Spar- 
ger, “Franklin P.” Tilden, 
Shenk, “Deems” Darrow and 
Dewey. 

The committee in charge of arrange- 
ments for the Durham convention was 
composed of Messrs. Van Trine, Kepler, 
Morris and Sparger and Dail Holder- 
ness of Tarboro. 


Vv 


News from Home Welcomed 
JAMES CAMPBELL, former wire chief 
for the South Carolina Continental 
Telephone Co. in Sumter, S. C., now in 
the Army, wrote Miss Pansy Hill, Sum- 
ter chief operator, from somewhere in 


inder 


“Osear” 
“John” 


England, telling her he had just read 
her article in the August 28 issue of 
TELEPHONY on “Why I Am Staying on 
My Job,” and how much it pleased him 
to see it and her picture in the maga- 
zine. 
Vv 

OBITUARIES 

FREDERICK LAMBERT KRON, chief ac- 
countant and assistant treasurer of the 
Kittanning (Pa.) Telephone Co. and an 
associate of that firm for more than 30 
years, died at his residence November 
10. He had been ill for the last several 
months. He was prominent in district 
Masonic circles. 

Mr. Kron is survived by his widow, 
a daughter, two grandchildren and a 
sister. 

* cd 

HERMAN DALBY, former manager of 
the Home Telephone Co. in San Ber- 
nardino, Calif., died at his home in 
Orange county recently. After leaving 
San Bernardino Mr. Dalby established 
a cannery in Whittier where he was 
in partnership with the late Victor C. 
Smith of San Bernardino. 

* * 

HOMER OLIVER Woop, 66, for 40 years 
an employe of the Lincoln (Neb.) Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., died at his 
home November 7. He had lived in Lin- 
coln for 42 years. 

He is survived by his widow, one 
son and a sister. 
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Sidewalk Telephones in 
Demand in New Orleans 

Louisiana Public Service Commis- 
sioner Fred A. Earhart promised re- 
cently he will ask the commission coun- 
cil to approve the installation of side- 
walk telephones in various parts of 
New Orleans, La. 

Harry B. Lackey, district manager 
of the Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., asked him if the telephone 
booths could be installed. Mr. Earhart 
requested that he be supplied with a 
list of the persons who wish such tele- 
phones on their block and the prospec- 
tive locations of the sidewalk tele- 
phones. When he has received such 
information, he said, he will place the 
project before the commission council. 


Vv 


Diller (Neb.) Company 
Applies for Higher Rates 

Application of the Diller (Neb.) 
Telephone Co. for increased rates will 
be heard December 7 by the Nebraska 
State Railway Commission. According 
to the preliminary showing made, this 
company has been operating on a low 
emergency schedule for nearly 10 years 
and added revenues are essential at 
this time. 

The Diller company is asking an in- 
crease on yearly rates for business serv- 
ice, from $20 to $24, residence and 
rural, from $17 to $21, and grounded 
rural from $15.20 to $19.20. Increases 
asked on the monthly rate basis run 
from 15 cents to 25 cents and are based 
almost proportionately on the yearly 
rate. 


Vv 


Commission and Utilities 
Confer on Tax Problem 

Members of the Indiana Public Serv- 
ice Commission and representatives of 
the state’s largest utilities have begun 
a series of conferences on the federal 
tax problem as it affects the utilities 
and their rates. Midnight of November 
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10 was the deadline for filing state- 
ments with the commission on 1942 and 
1943 revenues and state and federal 
taxes, including excess profits taxes, by 
all Class A and B telephone, electric, 
gas and water utilities. 


Of the 75 utilities in the two classes, 
13 or 14 will show payments of excess 
profits taxes, according to commission 
members. Representatives of the larger 
utilities will be asked for their views 
concerning possible refunds to con- 
sumers in lieu of paying excess profits 
taxes. 
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Their fine temper, achieved by 
electric forging and hardening, 
contribute toward making Estwing 
Tools superior instruments. 


Ripping Claw Hammer comes in 
both High Polish and Velvet Black 
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Distributed By 


The commission has requested the in- 
ternal revenue commissioner in Wash- 
ington for an opinion on the legality 
of such a plan. If an unfavorable rul- 
given, the proposal will be 
dropped immediately. On the other 
hand, two or three members of the com- 
mission indicate that a favorable reply 
by the commissioner would not at this 
state of the proceedings indicate 
whether the commission would vote to 
ask utilities to make consumer refunds. 


ing is 


One member of the state commission 
said he questioned the wisdom of giving 
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support to a plan which would deprive as the Gar-don-ville Cooperative Tele- Pe 
a the federal government of tax money phone Association. The association has 
sure grip and auto- obtained from public utilities through purchased the assets of the Pioneer Tel- Ca 
Multipoint Hook. the excess profits tax law. He pointed ephone Co. of Waconia, Minn., which t 
; out that the principal rate reductions has been operating exchanges in Gar- - 
by utilities in recent years had been field, Brandon, Evansville, Millerville : 
made possible by the utilities’ refunding and Leaf Valley. The Pioneer com- 
of high interest-bearing obligations pany purchased the properties «about N 
with low interest bonds, and not by in- 14 years ago. lanc 
creased earnings. Because of the plan Officers and directors of the coopera- eid 
under which utility rates are estab- tive are: August E. Anderson of bran- an 
| lished, he explained, excess profits taxes don, president; Theodore G. Winkjer of ¢ 
| might even impair the credit of a of Garfield, vice-president; Wm. §, N 
| utility. Johnson of Farwell, treasurer; Fred J, o 
VV Foslein of Alexandria, secretary; Will- - 
mar Schultz, Leaf Valley, Hilding An- aro 
| Increased Rates Sought at derson, Evansville and Norman Ras- d 
Arnold (Neb.) Exchange mussen, Garfield, directors. pos 
| The Nebraska State Railway Com- At a meeting of the board in Alex- = 
| mission has set for hearing November andria, Wm. S. Johnson was employed oe 
| 30 the application of the Blair Tele- as manager. sta’ 
phone Co. for authority to increase ren 
rates an average of 25 cents a month Vv 
lects and rot care water col | for each class of service at its Arnold jew Problem Arises in Ke 
M P ar . . , Ni casi y ™ ] 
nena in three sizes for exchange. President E. C. Hunt has Oklahoma Toll Case of 
smallest poles—from the submitted a financial report in support A teosien ott te hall telees & Tel 
inches in F 18 Ones 22 of his contention that wages now paid $ . - Kone . dis 
utility th meter. Every k ? Oklahoma Corporation Commission on . 
tality that has tested th at that exchange are sub-standard be- : j 
"point Cant Hook € Mul- : December 10 to determine whether 13 
ordered in ever j has re- cause rates also are sub-standard and Rien thea — Be 
numbers—_; Increasing hat i yey ; ndependent telephone companies 0 W: 
it saves pol that in order to secure competent help, : , ’ 
ume, and cost. Poles ilies elie ened Sal ae Oklahoma, owning toll lines but having tra 
The i a pe “ a, lati no direct connection with long distance eré 
STURD * rnold Aas a population lines of the Southwestern Bell Tele- ) 
OLS of 900, and the exchange serves 347 phone Co., will be brought under the tor 
~ a TRUE EMPER precralengrsha ge onpeiegy she figures new schedule of compensation and di- o 
show a small deficit fr aia ‘ an 
Praaale eficit from operations at ¥ 
Rooucr x ‘alien Sie vision of toll revenues for intrastate of 
_ - telephone business, which was approved sas 
} Vv by an order of the commission on No- . 
f . . , » + ‘p ry T “ « 9¢ 5 
it Commission Approves Sale of vember 4. (TELEF HONY, Nov. 13, p. 28.) 
dS ; Vera (Okla.) Exchange The foregoing _companies remain Le 
| The Collinsville Telephone Co., Joe under the old 30-15%-te compensation pow 
q oes 2 piles basis. The hearing was ordered by a ra 
: M. Nelson, manager, was given author-_. eee 3 vil 
ity by the Oklahoma Corporation Com- journal entry of the commission follow- 
gitechans on November 9 to purchase the ing receipt of an application from the 
telephone exchange at Vera, Okla., from means peri PORE Fh owess oy 
gy — Oliver O’Dell of Elmore City, who ag 
Mr. and Mrs. F. Mosby. 
. pee . asked to be brought under the new pr 
The order followed a hearing in which ; ; Di 
B. Richardson, telephone engineer of toll compensation schedule. The journal 
the commission, recommended the entsy extends the heating te apply - tic 
change of ownership. Evidence showed all Independent telephone companies in of 
that Mr. Nelson is a competent oper the states which do not come under the 4 
- i s Os _ 2 . T 
ator and that he intends, as soon as November 4 order. ; 
material can be obtained, to serve the vv tic 
MULTIPOINT subscribers at Vera over party lines. In in 
CANT HOOK the meantime, he will keep the Vera Sues for Alleged Overcharges z 
Cpelate, 34/2367In oles grip exchange open and operating. II] health Indicating he did not believe Bert . 
Fey er bpp -abqeogpaad of Mr. Mosby and inability to obtain Baxter of Rockford, Ill., suing the IIli- er 
courage rot an . n 
decay. Points culate hee competent help were the principal nois Bell Telephone Co. for refund of pe 
cienianaicenine reasons given for selling the exchange what he claimed was a 25-cent monthly . 
poles up to 22” in diameter. to the Collinsville Telephone Co. overcharge from 1920 until 1938, had 7 
yo oe vv cause for action, Circuit Judge Wil- 
request. x liam R. Dusher on November 5 granted 
| Telephone Cooperative Mr. Baxter’s attorney 21 days to file of 
ieee ries | Organized In Minnesota written briefs in the case. ve 
x f Articles of incorporation have been a 
ishributed by | filed with the Minnesota secretary of vv n 
JOSLYN gar te COMPANY | state ee seg — new = Summary of Commission : 
’ | operative telephone association in the : : 
ae © Sia aan art a Douglas county, it was ree Se Sa . 
Branches and Warehouses with Complete Stocks in Pp g ¥ Federal Communications Commission is 
Priecipal Cities of the United States reported October 27. : December 8: Oral argument on the in 
The new cooperative will be known matter of Oklahoma-Arkansas Tele- v 
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phone Co. Vv. Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. (Docket 3796.) 


California State Railway Commission 
November 3: Hearing on ——— 

of the Associated Telephone Co., Ltd. 

to sell real property in Santa Monica. 


Illinois Commerce Commission 


November 5: Authorized the Wood- 
land Telephone Co. in Iroquois county 
to increase its rates. The commission 
said the new schedule would provide 
an annual earning of $235 _ instead 
of a $722 deficit. 

November 16: Hearing on citation 
that the Mason Telephone Co. show 
cause why adequate service should not 
be rendered to the community in and 
around Edgewood. 

November 18: Hearing on the pro- 
posed advance in rates of the Staunton 
Telephone Co. for telephone service in 
Staunton, Williamson and Livingston, 
counties of Madison and Macoupin, 
stated in rate schedule I.C.C. No. 2 
rendered by the Staunton company. 


Kansas State Corporation Commission 

November 29: Hearing on complaint 
of Leo Olberding against the Farmers 
Telephone Line, No. 25, Seneca, for 
disconnection of his telephone. 

November 29: Application of the 
Belmont Telephone Exchange, Albert 
Warrell as owner, for permission to 
transfer its franchise and to cease op- 
eration as a public utility at Belmont. 

November 29: Application of Tren- 
ton Stark, Belmont Telephone Ex- 
change, for certificate of convenience 
and authority to transact the business 
of a public utility in the state of Kan- 
sas, in Belmont, and in territory in 
Eagle, Allen, Dale and Vinity town- 
ships. 

November 29: Application of P. J. 
Leftwich, Hiattville Telephone Co., for 
authority to make certain changes in 
rates for telephone service at Hiatt- 
ville. 


Oklahoma Corporation Commission 


December 10: Hearing on citation 
against H. H. Harris relative to im- 
provement of his telephone service at 
Duke. 

December 14: Hearing on applica- 

tion of Doyle Pope for re-establishment 
of his telephone connection with the 
exchange of the Southwestern States 
Telephone Co. at Noble. 
_ December 14: Hearing on applica- 
tion of J. R. Butler Telephone Co., for 
increased rates applying to his sub- 
scribers at Kiowa, Stuart and Pitts- 
burg. In his application, Mr. Butler 
stated that his company has been op- 
erating under the same rates for the 
past 25 years and that during that time 
costs of material and labor have stead- 
ily increased. 


Oregon Public Utilities Commissoner 

November 9: Hearing on application 
of the Interurban Telephone Co., Sil- 
verton, for an increase in telephone 
rates. The increase petitioned for in- 
cludes 25 cents per month on 11 busi- 
ness telephones, 50 cents a month on 
all residential telephones within the 
city, and a higher scale for varied 
service rates on rural telephones. It 
is estimated the total annual increase 
In revenue the company would receive 
will be $4,367.50. 
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Telephones On Hallicrafters th 
Mobile Radio Station th 
One of the most versatile weapons in 
in the possession of the Allies is the fiv 
Hallicrafters SCR-299 mobile radio sta- eq 
tion, it is claimed. This station, which 

is capable of traveling at high speed, au 
consists of a one and one-half ton four- The soldier on the left is using co 
wheel drive truck carrying a powerful _ the EE-8 field telephone. (Official tel 
Hallicrafters short-wave transmitter U. S. Signal Corps photo.) cit 
and twin receivers. This is coupled to be 
a huge gasoline-driven motor generator wl 
which supplies power for the high of 
power station. en 
An integral part of the SCR-299 is de 
the Signal Corps’ EE-8 portable field ab 
telephone, which can be removed to a W 
re 
Te 
Ye 
distance of one mile from the station in 
itself so that field commanders can talk ms 
via telephone line to the station and via wl 
radio-telephone to other Hallicrafters in 
mobile stations hundreds of miles away. tir 
The EE-8 is a portable telephone sub- og 
station, which is used extensively by all th 
branches of the Army for telephone gi’ 

communications. It is similar to the 
civilian telephone handset, and in the M: 
The Signal Corps’ SCR-299 mobile radio station manufactured by the Hallicrafters Co. of Chicago. leather container is found a _ hand- th 
Coat ©. 5. Sigael Carpe Piste.) driven magneto generator and likewise El 


a telephone bell. 

When two of these EE-8’s are inter- 
connected by wire, it is possible to call 
back and forth by turning the crank 
on the generator, and the bell at the re- 


LEA “ [TZ i © mote unit will ring. The unit also may 
ngineers be connected with telephone wires to a 


field switchboard and, furthermore, it 


help solve your alate llate problems can be attached into circuits such as 


the normal domestic telephone system. 


This is one of the most compact and 
rugged types of field telephones devel- 
o o . 
Ringing Machine 
* 


oped by any of the armed forces or our 
One Rotating 


allies. 
Element Only 
e 





The telephone equipment is supplied 
by the government and made by Auto- 
matic Electric Sales Corp., Connecticut 
Telegraph & Telephone Co., Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Co. and Western 
Electric Co. 


Vv 


M. K. McGrath, Former 

Kellogg President, Dies 
Maj. Maurice K. McGrath, who re- 
cently resigned the presidency of the 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. be- 
cause of ill health, passed away unex- 
pectedly November 12 in Palm Beach, 
Rigid and Compact Other and Larger Ringing Sets Available. Fla. He had been president of the Kel- 
logg company for almost four years 

and was 66 years old. 

For complete information, Write Major McGrath was associated with 
THE sleolaw4ise fom W:iobs ‘4 aeons ie fede) the communications industry for 48 
" years, starting his telephone career 
with the Western Electric Co.’s shops 
in 1895. In 1904 he was chosen for 
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No Brushes or 
Collector Rings 


Nothing to Cause 
Designed for exchanges up to 1,500 

Radio Interference subscribers. Output—80 volts, 19 cycles, 
15 watts. Close voltage regulation. 

i Audible Ringing. Low maintenance cost. 


125 Amory St., Boston, Massachusetts 6161 So. State St., Chicago, Ill. 
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the post of assistant chief engineer for 
the Bell Telephone Manufacturing Co. 
in Antwerp, Belgium, where he spent 
five years introducing common battery 
equipment on the continent. 

In 1909 the Italian government in- 
augurated an extensive program of 
consolidation and reconstruction of 
telephone plants in all the principal 
cities. This resulted in Mr. McGrath’s 
being transferred, this time to Rome, 
where he founded the Italian branch 
of the Western Electric Co. as its chief 
engineer. The Tripolitan War of 1911 
delayed this program and it was finally 
abandoned at the outbreak of the 
World War. At this time Mr. McGrath 
returned to America and to the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, Inc., in New 
York. 

With the entry of the United States 
into the war, he was chosen to com- 
mand the Signal Corps radio company 
which he organized among his friends 
in the Bell laboratories. Here his dis- 
tinguished service won consistent rec- 
ognition, resulting in the acclaim of 
the War Department and in his being 
given the rank of major. 

Following the declaration of peace, 
Major McGrath became manager and 
then managing director of Western 
Electric’s interests in France. Here, 
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with Paris alone boasting nearly 400,- 
000 stations and in view of the many 
manufacturing problems occasioned by 
the fact that dial telephones and re- 
peatered toll cables were just coming 
into general use, Major McGrath was 
afforded an excellent opportunity to 
demonstrate the ability and knowledge 
acquired through his years of experi- 
ence in the telephone field. 


In 1925, he left the Bell System to 
join the International Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. when that organization 
entered the manufacturing field and 
took over the foreign interests of 
Western Electric. In 1929, he joined 
that company’s European general staff 
in London. There he was in active 
charge of publicity and public rela- 
tions for the system with the duty of 
coordinating such efforts in its many 
companies in nearly 40 countries out- 
side of the United States. 

Major McGrath entered the Inde- 
pendent operating field in 1932, when 
he returned to America as vice-presi- 
dent of the Postal Telegraph-Cable Co. 
He sponsored the plan to establish 
Postal telegraph agencies in Independ- 
ent telephone offices. This program 
was consummated with unusual suc- 
cess and resulted in considerable added 
revenue to the Independent operators. 

Major McGrath became president of 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. in 
November, 1939. His resignation in 
October of this year was on the recom- 
mendation of his physician. His death, 
so shortly after, was a decided shock to 
his many friends. Funeral 
were held in Chicago on November 16 
at St. Chrysostom’s Episcopal Church 
with interment at Barrington, III. 
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ELIMINATE NOISE 


with the 
Improved RTC-2 VINCENT 


RARE GAS RELAY 


for harmonic or coded bells 















Dual purpose 
device which 
economically 
improves both 
ringing and 
transmission 
on party lines. 


NO MOVING PARTS. 
Fully Guaranteed. 


Can be installed 
in a minute 





Write for Catalog 39-A describing 
Non-Grounding Rare Gas Arresters 
Terminal Strips + Potheads « Housings 


L.S. BRACH Mfg. Corp. 
55-63 Dickerson St Newark, N. J 


Signal Circuit Engineers Since 1906 
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CLay CONDUIT 


The proved and standard 
Protection for Underground 
Telephone Cables. 





Cheapest in the long run. 
Highest quality and a full 
line of shapes. 


National Fireproofing Corp. 
202 E. Ohio Street, N. S. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Automatic Announces Changes In 
Western Service Organization 
As a result of the increased and 
steadily expanding activity in the West 
Coast states, and the accompanying need 
for augmenting service personnel and 
facilities in that area, Automatic Elec- 
tric Sales Corp. has announced the fol- 
lowing changes in their western or- 
ganization, effective December 1. 


To enable J. K. Barrington to devote 
his entire time to the increasingly tech- 
nical aspects of telephone company and 
government service matters, H. C. 
Smith, formerly district manager at 
Cleveland, Ohio, will take over the ad- 
ministrative duties of the western or- 
ganization as vice-president and district 
manager of the West Coast district. 
Mr. Smith will make his headquarters 
in the San Francisco office, and will 
assume general supervision over all ac- 
tivities of the company in that division, 
which includes, in addition to the West 
Coast states (California, Oregon and 
Washington), the states of Nevada, 


| Utah, Arizona, and part of Idaho. 


Mr. Smith has been a member of the 
Automatic Electric sales organization 
since 1929, and has had wide experience 
as a field sales engineer in New York 
state and as an administrator in both 
Chicago and Cleveland. 

Mr. Barrington as a staff represen- 
tative with headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco will be free to devote his entire 
attention to the greatly increased serv- 
ice needs of telephone operating com- 
panies and the armed services in the 
West Coast district. In this work he 
will be able to correlate the activities of 
and assist service representatives of the 
company in the district. 


W. L. Dickey, as vice-president and 
staff representative at San Francisco, 


| will continue his present duties in con- 





J. K. BARRINGTON 





Cook Electric Co. recently announced 
that EDWARD ©. JONES has joined its 
engineering staff. Mr. Jones is a native 
of New Haven, Conn., and a graduate of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
For the past 17 years he has been with 
the General Electric Co. of Schenectady, 
N. Y., where he was in charge of engi- 
neering applications of industrial equip- 
ment. 


nection with industrial customers in the 
western division. 

H. P. Knox, who has been a member 
of the Cleveland office staff for 
years, will continue as service repre- 
sentative of that office, under the super- 
vision of A. W. MacRae, manager of 
the Pittsburgh office. 


Vv 


Bondville, Ill., Company Sold 
The Bondville (Ill.) Telephone Co. 
has been purchased by James L. Capel, 
Champaign attorney. Effective October 
1, the exchange was to be operated by 
the Champaign County Telephone Co. 
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Georgia Newspapers Say Bell 
Toll inquiry Is Untimely 

Since the Georgia Public Service Com- 
mission took steps recently to institute 
an investigation into the intrastate long 
distance rates of the Southern Bell 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., newspapers 
throughout Georgia have published edi- 
torials on the matter. Most of the edi- 
torials took the stand that inasmuch as 
war calls and other telephone calls al- 
ready are flooding the toll lines, now 
hardly seems the proper time to further 
reduce rates thereby encouraging more 
people to make long distance calls and 
perhaps hampering the war effort. 


A guest editorial appearing in the 
Carrollton (Ga.) Times under the title, 
“Questionable Time for a Telephone 
Rate Fight,” is quoted as follows: 


“The Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., according to Walter Mc- 
Donald, chairman of the Georgia Pub- 
lic Service Commission, will net 6.405 
per cent after payment of excess profits 
taxes. 

“President H. S. Dumas of the South- 
ern Bell wonders just how Mr. Mc- 
Donald arrives at the profit figure, 
which according to Mr. Dumas adds up 
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Cedar Poles 
MICHIGAN POLE & TiE CO. 
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B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. entrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








Cc. M. Christiansen Co., Pheips, Wis.— 
Northern White Cedar Poles, plain or 
butt treated. Quotations on request. 








international Creosoting and Construc- 
tlon Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








MacGillls & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White— Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Pensacola Creosoting Company, Pen- 
Sacola, Fla. — Creosoted Southern Pine 
Poles of Superior Long Leaf Quality. 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finished 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
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to considerably less than the 6 per cent 
plus that the public service chairman 
claims the company is making. Mr. 
Dumas claims that the net profit now 
being made by the company is even less 
than it was in December of 1942, when 
Mr. McDonald made a public statement 
to the effect that the profits of the com- 
pany were between 4 and 5 per cent 
and not considered excessive. 


“Meanwhile, the investors and the 
public generally are probably much 
more interested in good telephone serv- 
ice in wartimes and in the peacetimes 
to follow than in a small reduction in 
long-distance rates intended to bring 
the net profit of the company down a 
notch or so. In fact, it is a controver- 
sial question as to the rate that a great 
public utility should be allowed to earn 
in an abnormal period such as we are 
now experiencing. Perhaps more than 
5 per cent is too much profit in normal 
times. If we owned a few shares of 
stock (which we do not) we would 
probably vote for at least a 5 per cent 
return on the investment. 


“But being on the other side of the 
fence and having to purchase long dis- 
tance service in Georgia every day, 
shall we try to be fair and grant the 
Southern Bell the benefit of making a 
few extra dollars during the emergency 
so that the company can be on a sound 
basis for service when the war is over? 
We believe that the public of the South 
wants fair treatment for industries of 
the South and we believe we reflect the 
wishes of the public when we urge the 
Georgia Public Service Commission to 
let the present rates ride for the dura- 
tion. Certainly rates should not be 
brought down to a point that may jeop- 
ardize the service of the company when 
the war is over.... 

“Handicapped by shortages of help, 
both managerial and operative, the 
company is doing a good job... .” 





Are MANPOWER 
Troubles Cutting Your 
Directory Adv. Sales? 


* We have the MANPOWER, the EX- 
PERIENCED ORGANIZATION to take 
over your Telephone Directory Adver- 
tising, handle all details and produce 
MORE NET revenue (all costs con- 
sidered). 


Write or call 
at our expense. 


LOOMIS ADVERTISING CO. 

408 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 

New York Life Building, 20 W. Ninth St., 
Kansas City, Missouri 

Citizens Trust Bidg., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

135 Se. Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


An editorial from a newspaper in 
East Point, Ga., stated: 


“The telephone company is engaged 
in rendering vital war communication 
service. It is faced with many problems 
which already are straining its re- 
sources and manpower to the limit. 

“In addition, the company presented 
facts to the commission which show 
that earnings on its investment in 
Georgia are low and steadily declining, 
and that further rate reductions not 
only would increase its wartime burden 
but also would amount to confiscation 
of its property. 

“Therefore, it seems particularly un- 
timely to raise the question of rate re- 
ductions now. There is no emergency 
existing which demands that the in- 
volved issue of rate structures be gone 
into at this time when the telephone 
company, like all industry, is devoting 
its every effort to winning the war. 

“As a matter of fact, it would seem 
that now is the worst possible time to 
do anything that would cause such a 
large diversion of manpower from war 
work. About 600 skilled telephone men 
have gone into the armed services from 
Georgia alone. The time of many valu- 
able men who are still on the job would 
be needed to gather the data necessary 
for an inquiry into rates, and many 
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Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 








ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH and BOGGS 
Certified Public Accountants 
803 Electric Buliding 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 











J. W. WOPAT 


Consulting Engineer 
Telephone Engineering 
Construction Supervision 
Appraisals—Financial 
Bate Investigations 
1510 Lincoin Bank Tower Fort Wayne, Ind. 








J. G. WRAY & CO. 


TELEPHONE ENGINEERS 
Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies 

3324 Bankers Bldg., Chicago 
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Classified Section 


Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. 


Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 





HELP WANTED 


WANTED: An experienced operator 
with supervisory qualifications for com- 
mon battery exchange of about 800 sta- 
tions in South Carolina. Attractive 
coastal city with mild climate. Perma- 
nent position for right party. Write 
Central Carolina Telephone Co., South- 
thern Pines, North Carolina. 


WANTED: Experienced Strowger 
Automatic switchman capable of doing 
a good adjusting and trouble shooting 
job. Position permanent to the right 
party. Location—Pacific Coast. Good 








wages. Write Box No. 2024, c/o 
TELEPHONY. 
BARTLETT No. 1-WE 


Combination Pruner & Saw 


AVAILABLE 
ON PRIORITIES. 
Two complete tools 
. longest oe 


48 

CARRIED’ IN SMALL 

CAR OR MOTOR- 

CYCLE. 
Length 

30 in. Pruner 






Weight 
2% Ibs. 
30 in. Saw 1% Ibs. 
48 in. Section iY tbs. 
48 in. Section 1% Ibs. 
Total Weight 7 Ibs. 
This combination can 
be quickly and easily 
assembled to make 
either of these two tools: 
| Heavy Duty 
Tree Trim- 
mer (1%4” 


+ 


pron 
109494! 


Zens 








capacity) 

104 ft. 
i Fast-cutting 

Pole Saw 10/2 ft. 
If longer lengths are 
required, specify extra 
sections 6 or 8 ft. long, 
or additional 4 ft. sec- 
tions to make the nec- 
essary length. 


Write for free catalog today. 











No. 1-WE Pruner Head Section 
No. 44-WE Saw Head Section 
intermediate Extra Section 


Bottom Extra Section 





BARTLETT MFG. CO., 3051 E. Grand Bivd. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


FOR SALE 
WIRE GRIPS: No. 1 Chicago ‘Wire 
Grips, used but perfect, $1.00 ea. New 
Havens Grips, $1.50 ea. Surplus Equip- 
ment Co., 938 N. Homan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


FOR SALE: A four-position Com- 
mon Battery Dean and Stromberg- 
Carlson Switchboard, less line and cut- 
off relays. Write. Boone County Tele- 
phone Company, Harrison, Arkansas. 


WANTED 
SPOT ‘CASH seid for Automatic 
Electric or Western Electric self con- 
tained handset telephones, new or used, 
with or without dials. Give detailed 
information. Write The Orange County 
Telephone Co., Middletown, N. Y. 





© DIRECTORY PRINTING 


With specialized attention to Direc- 
tories for Companies in 10 States — 
with room for more. Please write 


E. W. STEPHENS CO., Columbia, Mo 
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You Lend Your Money. 
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thousands of dollars would have to be 
spent in preparing the evidence. This 
money and the time of these men is 
needed now in the big job of wi inning 
the war. ; 

“Furthermore, the company must 
raise large sums of additional money to 
finance postwar rehabilitation and 
growth. Such growth usually comes 
from areas where there are no existing 
facilities. Therefore, plant facilities 
already built for war purposes would 
be of little value. New money would 
have to be raised, and to raise it, 
earnings must be sufficient to attract 
new investors. 

“Ability to raise money also will vi- 
tally affect Southern Bell’s ability to 
revive its pre-war rural development 
program, which in two years provided 
service for 2,500 rural customers in 160 
rural areas. The program was not 
profitable from an earnings standpoint, 
but was undertaken in accordance with 


the company’s conception of public 
service.” 

The Columbus (Ga.) Enquirer, in an 
editorial, stated: 

“It might seem a bit strange that 


there should be an inclination to reduce 
long distance rates at a time when 
efforts are being made to discourage— 
not encourage — the use of the tele- 
phone. Appeals are made frequently by 
the telephone company for a reduction 
in local and long distance telephone 
calls in order to assure war calls the 
fastest possible service. Reduced rates, 
we would think, would encourage 
greater use of the telephone.” 


The Southern Bell asked dismissal of 
the case, declaring that the rate of re- 
turn on its business in Georgia is al- 
ready dangerously low and steadily de- 
clining. The commission granted con- 
tinuance of the case until November 15. 


VV 
Leaves MacGillis & Gibbs 


O. W. MARASKA, sales and traffic 
manager of the MacGillis & Gibbs Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., recently resigned his 
position with the company in order to 
enjoy a vacation and rest. He plans to 
visit his son, Lt. Oscar Maraska, Jr., 
who is stationed at an Army camp in 
Texas, and later, intends to go to Flor- 
ida to visit another son, Lt. Donald 
Maraska, who is a bombadier. 


Vv 


Mentioned in Safety Contest 
The East Coast Telephones, Inc., 
with headquarters at West Point, Va., 
received honorable mention in the Na- 
tional Fleet Safety Contest, held by the 
National Safety Council, which ended 
June 30, without a reportable accident. 
The telephone company operated its 
fleet of cars and trucks 166,301 miles 
during the year. Previously, the tele- 
phone company personnel had driven 
307,479 accident-free miles, making @ 
grand total of 473,780 miles driven 
without a reportable accident. 
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